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EDITORIAL 


Arousing Public Opinion Against Patronage 


NYONE who has campaigned for the 
council-manager plan, and there are 
many members of the League of 

Women Voters who have, knows that suc- 
cess depends upon a number of factors. 
When the National League of Women Voters 
launched its campaign against 
patronage a year and a half 
ago, the League did not deceive 
itself by thinking the job could 
be done quickly, by some 
sleight of hand. We cannot ex- 
pect political miracles. 

Even if every governmental 
unit, large and small, should 
adopt a sound personnel sys- 
tem, there would be no occa- 
sion for heaving a sigh of relief 
and calling the objective won. 
As city managers and their as- 
sociates know only too well, 
laws, charters, and ordinances 
are only the beginning. 

What the League seeks is an aroused pub- 
lic opinion—thousands, even millions, of 
citizens who see that government cannot be 
strong when it is rotting at the roots, for ex- 
perience has taught that the wisest of laws 
and the best plans of organization can be 
distorted and nullified by unqualified public 
employees. Unfortunately many citizens 
have long accepted the fallacy that patron- 
age is the price paid for democracy. 

It is no easy task to change the mind of a 
nation. Careful studies of present public 
personnel practices with proposals for im- 
provement tend to reach only the minority 
of citizens already convinced. Magazine and 
newspaper articles, the radio, slogan con- 
tests, posters, public forums, first-hand ob- 
servation of the way governmental activ- 
ities are run are devices that awaken a larger 
public. I suppose a successful campaign ap- 
peals to all five senses, the emotions, and— 
incidentally—to logic and reason. 





Harris & Ewing 


Judging by the widespread public com- 
ment, the avalanche of slogans submitted in 
the League’s recent contest, and by other 
factors, the campaign is rapidly gaining 
headway. It is fortunate that many other 
organizations are at work simultaneously, 
even more fortunate that all 
have the report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Better Gov- 
ernment Personnel as a guide. 

In tackling the job of finding 
out what constitute sound per- 
sonnel practices, we in the 
League hope there are no blind 
spots in our realism. A law on 
the statute books, or the lack 
of one, may afford only slight 
clues as to existing conditions. 
By working with experts in pub- 
lic management, League mem- 
bers believe that public person- 
nel problems can be solved in a 
manner to allow flexibility, yet with adequate 
safeguards. In the federal government, for 
example, the confusion and waste in many 
emergency agencies, positions exempted from 
the classified service in the older establish- 
ments, the methods of distributing postmas- 
terships present flagrant violations of the 
merit principle. But it is not a question of 
Democratic party patronage, or Republican 
patronage but of patronage per se. 

The challenge is to the parties to face the 
issue squarely. An aroused public opinion can 
force them to do so. Government in a de- 
mocracy is secure only as long as the people 
have faith in it. In the words of Marguerite 
M. Wells, president of the League, “The most 
important issue in our country today on a 
long-run basis is the elimination of patron- 
age. 


SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WomeN VOTERS 
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Editorial Comment 


Public Service or Special Privilege? 
ig bat public programs designed to secure 

for each American citizen minimum 
standards of subsistence, living conditions, 
and security are dominating the govern- 
mental field. As proposals for relief, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, public 
employment exchanges, low cost housing, 
and public health services are enacted into 
law, the perennial need for sound adminis- 
tration bobs its inevitable head above the 
surface. Sound administration is essential 
to effect the basic purposes of this as of any 
other governmental program, but the ad- 
ministrative implications are more farreach- 
ing than usual. Government is to bring jobs 
and benefits to the unemployed, security to 
the aged, subsistence to the starving, decent 
housing to the homeless, health to the sick— 
all services which the political machine has 
been rendering at least in part for many 
years. If these programs are so administered 
as to render these services as a matter of 
right and not as a matter of special privil- 
ege, may not good government win the en- 
thusiastic support of underprivileged groups 
which were formerly loyal only to the polit- 
ical machine which protected them? The 
alternative to sound administration—provid- 
ing the spoilsmen with the sinews of political 
warfare from the public treasury—is appar- 
ent. Local administrative officials are at the 
public contact end of the program. It is up 
to them to decide this issue in favor of the 
public interest. 


x * * 
Borrowing—A Solution? 


T THE annual conference of the Na- 
tional Municipal League last month, 
problems of municipal finance occupied a 
conspicuous place on the program. Tax lim- 
itation, municipal debt, and new sources of 
revenue came in for a large share of atten- 
tion. Nor was this emphasis upon fiscal prob- 
lems an exaggerated one. As the beginning 
of a new fiscal year approaches, municipal 
administrators are confronted with the 


necessity of making major decisions of fiscal 
policy. Hemmed in on one side by tax lim- 
itations, tax delinquency, and demands for 
tax relief and on the other side by insistent 
demands for further expenditures to meet 
the growing needs of the community, mu- 
nicipal budget-makers are faced with a per- 
plexing dilemma. During the last few years 
most cities have responded to demands for 
retrenchment to an extent beyond which 
they cannot go without seriously crippling 
certain services which they are properly 
rendering and eliminating altogether certain 
others. But there still remains the gap be- 
tween revenues and expenditures. 

In those cities which have not already 
exhausted their credit, the temptation will 
be to turn to borrowing as the easiest solu- 
tion to this perplexing problem. Borrowing 
provides a means by which funds may be 
secured with which to carry on necessary 
functions without immediately increasing 
the burden on protesting taxpayers. But let 
us not be deceived by the apparent ease of 
this “solution.” Borrowing for current oper- 
ating expenses does not solve the problem; 
it merely postpones and aggravates the ul- 
timate issue. True, it does produce needed 
funds, but it also adds to the expenditure 
side of the budget the burden of debt serv- 
ice charges, thus widening the existing gap 
between revenues and expenditures. 

The real issue, one which must be faced 
sooner or later, is how to build up the rev- 
enue side of the budget, and the sooner this 
issue is faced the easier will be its solution. 
New sources of revenue—or more properly, 
new methods of tapping existing sources— 
must be devised, and sources already being 
drawn upon must be so administered as to 
produce the maximum return. Municipal offi- 
cials must apply all their ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to the problem of increasing 
current revenue if they would keep their 
cities on a sound financial basis. Borrowing 
for current expenses may be a useful polit- 
ical expedient, but it has no place in a sound 
program of fiscal administration. 
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Social Security and Municipal Employees’ 


By JOSEPH P. HARRIS! 


Director of Research, Committee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Council 


Although the social security act does not apply to municipal employees, 
Mr. Harris points out that its indirect effects may prove significant. 


state social security legislation upon mu- 

nicipal employees, and more particularly 
its bearing upon existing or prospective re- 
tirement systems for municipal employees. 
I shall assume that you are familiar with 
the general features of the unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance provi- 
sions of the social security program. (See 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT for September, 1935, 
pages 255-259.) 

The social security program involves two 
forms of social insurance: unemployment in- 
surance and old-age insurance. Neither one 
of these forms of insurance applies to mu- 
nicipal employees. Old-age insurance, which 
is the only part of the federal program that 
is to be administered exclusively by the fed- 
eral government, does not apply to munici- 
pal employees for the very simple and obvi- 
ous reason that the power under which Con- 
gress has acted in providing for this form of 
insurance is the taxing power, and Congress 
does not have the power to levy a direct tax 
of this kind upon municipal employees. 
Therefore, this system of old-age insurance, 
providing a form of retirement for all em- 
ployees, exempts public employees along 
with agricultural and domestic workers 
and several other groups. It does, however, 
affect the cities and municipal employees 
very importantly in an indirect way. 

A number of people have come to me with 


I SHALL discuss the effect of federal and 


* An address delivered at the session on “Fed- 
eral-State-City Relations” at the twenty-second 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association, at Knoxville, on October 
21, 1935. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Harris received a Ph. 
D. degree in 1923, University of Chicago; was 
on the political science faculties, University of 
Wisconsin and University of Washington, 1923- 
34; and until recently was assistant director, 
President's Committee on Economic Security 


this question: “What about municipal retire- 
ment systems now that there is being set up 
a nation-wide federal system of old-age in- 
surance which will apply to all employees 
and which will go with them when they 
change employment?” The federal form of 
old-age benefits, as it is called, does not re- 
quire persons to be employed by the same 
employer over a long period of years, which 
is a usual feature of retirement systems. It 
is a national retirement or old-age insurance 
applying to employees throughout their pe- 
riod of employment regardless of changes of 
employers. I think it is very obvious that 
the movement for retirement systems for 
municipal employees will receive a great 
spur because of this action of the federal 
government. Cities which do not have a re- 
tirement system should consider setting up 
one, and those having systems that are not 
on a sound financial basis should reorganize 
them so that they can offer to their em- 
ployees protection at least equal to that af- 
forded by the national old-age insurance. 

I mentioned the fact that employees do 
not have to stay with the same employer in 
order to receive a retirement allowance when 
they retire after the age of 65. We probably 
shall have an increasing trend toward ex- 
change of municipal employees between 
cities. Therefore the question arises as to 
whether the municipal retirement systems 
should not permit employees to move from 
one city to another without forfeiting their 
retirement. This raises the possibility of 
setting up a retirement system for public 
employees on a somewhat wider basis than 
that of any individual city. There immedi- 
ately comes to mind the possibility of some- 
thing like a state retirement system, such as 
many states have for school teachers. The 
same result might also be secured by having 
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more liberal provisions in the retirement law, 
permitting the employee to leave his accumu- 
lated reserve, plus that of the city, until he 
reaches the age of 65, when he would re- 
ceive a retirement allowance based upon the 
amount of his reserve fund, even though he 
had not been in the employ of 
the city for some years. 

The question has been raised 
as to whether the federal gov- 
ernment could not permit cities 
wishing to set up a retirement 
system to elect to come under 
the old-age benefit provisions. 
This does not appear possible 
under the compulsory old-age 
benefit provisions, which are set 
up under the taxing power. The 
Social Security Act, as intro- 
duced, however, contained a 
provision for voluntary annui- 
ties, under which any person 
who wished to do so could buy an annuity 
from the government. This title in the bill 
was designed to enable persons who were 
not covered by the compulsory old-age an- 
nuity section—farmers, self-employed per- 
sons, and others—to provide their own old- 
age security by voluntarily purchasing an- 
nuities from the government. Annuities were 
limited to $100 a month as the amount that 
would be paid out in an annuity. This pro- 
vision was stricken out by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. It was 
later restored by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, but was defeated on the floor of the 
Senate. There was not much attention or 
support given to this feature. Since it was 
believed that relatively few persons would 
actually purchase voluntary annuities from 
the government, the backers of the bill did 
not press very hard to retain this part of the 
bill. 

The experience of Canada, which has a 
voluntary annuity system, and that of other 
countries as well, indicates that very few 
persons will voluntarily buy annuities from 
the government. There was considerable feel- 
ing in Congress against putting the govern- 
ment into this form of insurance. Had this 
section remained in the Act, the federal 
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treasury would have had authority to sell 
annuities, and unquestionably plans could 
have been worked out for their sale to mu- 
nicipalities wishing to utilize this means for 
setting up a retirement system for munici- 
pal employees. No one thought of this pos- 
sibility. Little or no attention 
was given to the fact that pub- 
lic employees of states and lo- 
cal governments would be out- 
side the protection of the fed- 
eral compulsory old-age benefit 
plan. That cities might desire 
to establish retirement systems 
with the investment of funds in 
the United States Treasury was 
not considered. It would appear 
now that the only way in which 
municipal employees may be 
brought under the social secur- 
ity program would be to auth- 
orize the Treasury of the 
United States to sell annuities under a fairly 
broad grant of power, so that annuity plans 
suitable to the requirements of cities could 
be provided. If municipalities wish to take 
advantage of a provision of this kind, they 
should urge the Congress to amend the So- 
cial Security Act by providing for voluntary 
annuities. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Leaving the old-age insurance part of the 
law for the moment, I might turn to the un- 
employment insurance features of the Social 
Security Act. Because of the tax feature 
already explained, the federal law does not 
apply to cities, but the state law may cover 
municipal employees. 

I was very much interested a short time 
ago in visiting the unemployment compensa- 
tion division in the state of Wisconsin, where 
the law covers municipal employees, except 
those who are under permanent appointment, 
or who are paid on an annual salary basis. 
Temporary employees of the cities are cov- 
ered in the Wisconsin law. The city of Mil- 
waukee is the twelfth largest employer of 
the state under the Wisconsin unemployment 
insurance act. 

The New York law also applies to certain 
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types of public employees, but most of the 
states have exempted all public employees. 
It may be anticipated that the coverage of 
the state unemployment compensation laws 
will be widened as time goes on, and munici- 
pal employees who face the hazard of un- 
employment may be brought under the state 
laws. If municipal offtcials or employees wish 
their state law to cover non-permanent mu- 
nicipal employees, they should make their 
wishes known to the state legislatures when 
unemployment compensation legislation is 
up for consideration. 

It is significant to point out that the Ad- 
visory Council to the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security discussed the question 
as to whether public employees should be 
covered under the unemployment insurance 
systems and by a unanimous vote recom- 
mended to the states that they should be 
included unless they are appointed on a 
permanent or on an annual basis. Further- 
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more, cities will be faced with the problem 
of whether or not they want to deny to their 
employees the protection that other employ- 
ees receive against this greatest hazard of 
modern industrial society — unemployment. 
That is a problem which will have to be 
faced in each state in connection with the 
legislation that is coming up very soon. If 
city employees are covered, the city will be 
required to contribute out of public funds 
the 1 per cent the first year, 2 per cent the 
second year, and 3 per cent the third year 
of the payroll of all employees covered under 
the system. In most of the state laws en- 
acted so far the employees are also required 
to make a small contribution. This is a 
problem which should receive the attention 
of municipal officials so that they may deter- 
mine whether it is advisable for all or cer- 
tain classes of municipal employees to be 
brought under the state unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 


Techniques of Municipal Reporting 


The many city officials who will soon begin preparation of annual 
reports may find helpful ideas in the reports issued in 1935. 


IFTY-FOUR American cities pub- 

lished general municipal reports in 1935 

covering activities of 1934, a slight in- 
crease over the number of reports issued in 
preceding years. Most of these cities have 
issued annual reports for a number of years 
—all except three of them, Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, and West Bend, operate under coun- 
cil-manager government. While the reports 
are of several different types, both printed 
and mimeographed, a trend toward stand- 
ardization in size is noticeable, 37 of the 50 
printed reports being 6 x 9 inches, the others 
varying from small pamphlets to 9% by 11 
inches. Because of five very long reports the 
average number of pages in all reports is 60, 
but the majority are from 25 to 55 pages 
in length. Several cities issued mimeographed 
reports as an inexpensive substitute for 
printed reports and succeeded in presenting 


> 


the material in an attractive manner, most 
of them including several graphs and charts. 
A special exhibit of these 54 reports (see ac- 
companying photo) at the recent conference 
of city managers attracted much interest. 

In general the reports have attractive cov- 
ers and are printed in readable type on good 
quality paper. The cover and title in most 
instances are designed to attract the reader 
and to encourage further examination. Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, and Norfolk, Virginia, 
took advantage of an opportunity to present 
local history. A facsimile of the patent of 
the town of Stratford, as granted in 1685, is 
used for the cover of the Stratford report, 
while Norfolk uses the seal of the city on 
the front cover, giving its history on the 
inside front cover. Practically every report 
contains an organization chart, enabling cit- 
izens to see at a glance the structure of their 














local government. Also near the front of the 
report is a letter of transmittal, a table of 
contents, and sometimes a roster of officials. 
Several reports list important develop- 
ments in 1934 on a single page, under vari- 
ous headings, such as “Outstanding Accom- 
plishments” and “Highlights of 1934.” These 
pages, usually at the beginning of the report, 
consist of short, concise sentences printed in 
bold face or italic type. The Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, report contains three pages of infor- 
mative questions of the “Do You Know” 
type concerning the city’s government. 
Widespread use is made in the printed re- 
ports of “before and after” pictures of mu- 
nicipal construction projects, as well as of 
action photographs of other city activities. 
In the Cincinnati, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, and Bangor, Maine, reports the “bleed”’ 
treatment is used on photographs, that is, 
no margin is left on the outside edges of a 
page. Easily understandable graphs and 
charts are used to excellent advantage in 
several instances. The report of Piqua, Ohio, 
shows two graphic tax dollars, one picturing 
the division between state, county, and city 
governments of each dollar received and the 
other illustrating how the city’s share is 
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divided. Dayton, Ohio, has an unusual 
“flow” chart, one side showing the sources 
of revenue, the other showing where the 
money went. In a few reports the statistics 
are grouped together near the end of the 
report. 

The Berkeley, Cincinnati, and Norfolk re- 
ports show the number of employees and 
expenditures under each division of govern- 
ment. The Norfolk report, for example, gives 
the following data under the police division: 


EMPLOYEES YEAR EXPENDITURES 
277 1931 $582,089.96 
256 1933 471,127.70 
236 1934 403,514.10 


Some of the facts reported in the two 
pages devoted to police in the Norfolk re- 
port are: “...an ultra-high frequency police 
radio system was installed . . . a thorough 
study of crime distribution was made, and 
a Statistical bureau has been established . . . 
The crime rate has decreased 4.8 per cent 
since 1930 notwithstanding an upward trend 
this year There were 23,316 arrests 
made during the year, or an increase of 
2,727 over 1933 ... 95 per cent of the ar- 
rests were for minor crimes and only 5 per 
cent for major crimes. Conviction was ob- 
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tained in over 70 per cent of these cases . . 
Eighty-seven officers attended the police 
school sponsored by the League of Virginia 
Municipalities.” 

The reports issued by Dallas, Texas, and 
Memphis, Tennessee, are striking innova- 
tions in form. Both publications are 8% x 
11% inches and are printed in three-column 
pages with articles on all of the city depart- 
ments and services written in the news mag- 
azine style. Features in the Dallas report 
include full-page “advertisements” for the 
department of public health and the traffic 
division of the police department; a sugges- 
tion on the back cover to use the services 
the tax dollars make available, followed by a 
list of consulting and advisory services and 
the departments rendering them; a concise 
budget summary and three full pages of pie 
and bar charts at the end of the report. A 
cartoon on the back of the Memphis report 
entitled ‘““Good Merchandise Fairly Priced” 
portrays the city government as a merchant 
with a taxpayer as the customer. These re- 
ports are not limited to the 1934 activities 
of the Dallas and Memphis governments but 
are intended to give the citizens a concise 
statement of the functions and major accom- 
plishments for several years. 

Benton Harbor, Michigan, puts the back 
cover of its report to good use by briefly 
summarizing the traffic rules. Under the 
heading, “What Your City Does For You,” 
Mangum, Oklahoma, listed on one page serv- 
ices provided by the city and on the opposite 
page asked, “But What Do You Do?”—a 
plea for more active citizen participation in 
the improvement of the government. 
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REPORTING FINANCES PICTORIALLY 


Six weeks is considered the maximum time 
that should elapse between the end of the 
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period covered and the time the report is 
distributed, but very few of the reports is- 
sued in 1935 meet this standard. Ten weeks 
to three months elapsed before most of the 
reports were distributed. 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 
NORFOLK 
ac 





GRAPHIC CHARTS ARE IMPRESSIVE 


The cities listed below according to pop- 
ulation groups issued reports during 1935: 

Under 10,000 — Belfast, Mount Desert, 
Brewer, Ellsworth, and Washburn, Maine; 
Mansfield and Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts; Crystal Falls, Michigan; Alliance, 
Nebraska; Bedford, Ohio; Mangum, Okla- 
homa; Oregon City, Oregon; Grand’ Mere, 
Quebec; Fredericksburg, Virginia; Rhine- 
lander and West Bend, Wisconsin. 

10,000 to 30,000—San Mateo, California: 
Stratford, Connecticut; Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida; Mason City, Iowa; Atchison, Kansas; 
Auburn and Bangor, Maine; Norwood, 
Massachusetts; Benton Harbor, Michigan; 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; Hackensack, New 
Jersey; Ironton and Piqua, Ohio; Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Westmount, Quebec; Staun- 
ton, Virginia; Stevens Point and Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin; and Winnetka, Illinois. 

30,000 to 100,000 — Alameda, Berkeley, 
and Pasadena, California; Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Stamford, Connecticut; St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Kalamazoo and Muskegon, 
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Michigan; Binghamton and Niagara Falls, 
New York; Austin, Texas; Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Over 100,000 — Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio; Memphis, Tennessee; Dallas, Texas; 
Norfolk, Virginia; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

In addition to these printed or mimeo- 
graphed annual reports, a few cities distrib- 
uted circular letters or brief reports giving 
summaries of the cost of city services: Coral 
Gables, Florida; East Cleveland, Ohio; 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; and South Portland, 
Maine. Cincinnati, Bangor, and Kenosha 
issued special leaflets to supplement their 
annual reports. 
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These reports of municipal activities in 
1934 are free from propaganda and do not 
include photographs of administrative offi- 
cials. Most city officials consider it unethical 
and in poor taste to include material for de- 
partmental or personal aggrandizement. 
Practically all the reports show a complete 
picture of the city government, with each 
activity occupying space in proportion to its 
relative importance. Of considerable impor- 
tance is the fact that the text is clear and 
concise, reflecting proper attention not only 
to sentence structure but to choice of words 
and a style that is attractive and not diffi- 
cult to read. 


The What and How of W PA’ 


By DONALD C. STONE! 


Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


Some of the difficult problems resulting from the adminis- 
tration of the various federal programs are outlined here by 
Mr. Stone, who believes that the close contact of fed- 
eral machinery with local governments has been beneficial. 


HERE are three fundamental pur- 
poses in the WPA program. The chief 
one is to put 3,500,000 employables 

on relief at work so far as possible at their 
normal occupations. The second purpose is 
to put these people at work to construct 
useful permanent improvements and to pro- 
vide useful public services which will have 
social benefits to citizens. A third but rather 
subordinate purpose is to aid further in 
priming the pump by putting money in cir- 
culation, as happened so effectively during 


* An address delivered at the session on “Fed- 
eral-State-City Relationships,” at the twenty 
second annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Knoxville, October 21, 
1935. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Stone received an M. S. 
degree in public administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1926; was staff member, Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 1926-28; assistant direc- 
tor, Committee on Uniform Crime Records, 1928- 
30; research director, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1930-33; and until recently, 
chairman, Committee on Procedure, WPA 


the CWA program about a year ago. 

To carry out these purposes the President 
adopted the policy, perhaps an unwise one, 
of utilizing federal machinery to the maxi- 
mum extent. He did, however, set up three 
new agencies with general responsibilities, 
or I might say he transformed three existing 
agencies. 

First was the establishment of a Division 
of Applications and Information of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, an agency which 
has never had a very large part to play; it 
now has no vital responsibilities in the pro- 
gram. The second agency established ap- 
peared also to have very little utility. That 
was the Advisory Committee on Allotments 
of which Secretary Ickes was the chairman. 
This committee has also fallen into disuse 
and is playing almost no part whatever in 
the conduct of the program. The third 
agency, the Works Progress Administration, 
was given the responsibility of actually see- 
ing to it that these 3,500,000 people were 
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put to work. As the weeks have passed, 
WPA has assumed an increasingly important 
part in the program, until at the present 
time it is the only agency having general 
responsibility for the entire program, and I 
forecast that its control will steadily increase 
as time goes on. Besides, it is the WPA 
which is putting at work on its own projects 
most of the 3,500,000 persons. 

To carry out the administrative phases of 
the program, the President designated in 
addition to the foregoing the Divisions of 
Procurement, Disbursement, and Office of 
the Commissioner of Accounts of the Treas- 
ury, the Bureau of the Budget, the United 
States Employment Service, and other 
agencies. Responsibilities for the operation 
of the program were also assigned to about 
sixty federal departments and establishments 
— the War Department, for example, to 
carry on river and harbor work, construction 
of barracks; the Bureau of Public Roads for 
federal aid highways, etc. The Public Works 
Administration, already established, was con- 
tinued with only slightly changed policies. 

Several new independent agencies were 
also established to carry on_ specialized 
branches of the program. One of these is the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the 
purpose of which is to bring distribution 
lines into areas which are not now served 
by power. Another, dealing with the most 
difficult of problems under the program, is 
the Resettlement Administration, which took 
over the rural rehabilitation problems, the 
resettlement communities, subsistence home- 
steads, and certain other activities that were 
hitherto carried on by the FERA, the In- 
terior Department, and other agencies. Then 
there is the National Youth Administration. 

As might have been expected, this maze 
of conflicting and duplicating responsibilities 
has obstructed the administration of the pro- 
gram. If responsibilities at Washington had 
been centralized in a single agency, if the 
authority to carry out these responsibilities 
had been decentralized in the states and 
cities through subdivisions of this central 
agency, more speedy, efficient, and co-ordi- 
nated results would have followed. Co-ordi- 
nation requires authority in the hands of 
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one person. Sixty agencies do not co-ordi- 
nate themselves, either at Washington or in 
the field. From the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, CWA could have been copied with 
great profit. 

The two types of program of most interest 
to municipal administrators are the PWA 
and the WPA programs. These programs ap- 
proach the problem from fundamentally dif- 
ferent points of view. PWA is concerned 
with the construction of high grade public 
works. Its philosophy has very little to do 
with the problem of giving employment to 
persons who are on relief, and, as a matter 
of fact, exemptions have been made in its 
employment programs so that PWA can 
secure through regular channels persons who 
are normally employed in the construction 
industry. 

The WPA, on the other hand, has the 
responsibility of seeing to it that the 3,500,- 
000 relief people are put to work at their 
normal occupations. That means that in the 
formulation of a program of projects we 
must begin with these particular persons 
who are on relief and who have certain ca- 
pacities, or who do not have them. If we 
have teachers and lawyers and domestic help 
on relief we have to set up projects to take 
care of their employment needs. Therefore 
we cannot divert the whole program into 
construction of sewers, maintenance of 
streets, and other construction work. 

The distinction between the PWA and 
WPA projects is perhaps a familiar one. The 
PWA has a priority over construction pro- 
jects which cost $25,000 or more, while the 
WPA can do such projects costing less and 
every other kind of project imaginable. 
There are very few limitations in the act. 

No more applications are being received 
for PWA projects, as all the funds of PWA 
are allocated. Those of us who are interested 
in genuine public works regret this fact, be- 
cause it was the PWA to which we could 
turn for sewerage disposal plants, our new 
school buildings, city halls, and the higher 
class of construction work. On the other 
hand, WPA projects can still be submitted 
and for a long time to come. 

One of the difficulties in running this pro- 
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gram has been the inability to determine in 
advance what kind of projects could be 
applied for. This is the result of the fact 
that the Comptroller General must approve, 
or he insists that he must approve, every 
single project under the WPA _ program. 
Since he would not make any definite state- 
ment as to what types of projects he would 
be willing to approve, we have had to wait 
until individual projects worked through the 
mill to his hands before we knew what kinds 
of projects would get by and what would 
not. Only during the last couple of weeks 
has it been possible to prepare a guide to the 
eligibility of projects. 

One of the confusing problems in the con- 
duct of the program has been the “‘man-year 
cost.’”’ By the simple process of arithmetic 
of dividing $4,000,000,000 by 3,500,000 per- 
sons to be put at work, a figure of $1,140 
was derived, which was suggested at the 
beginning as the federal money to be spent 
per man-year on projects. While the pro- 
gram was getting organized, which has been 
a long time, funds were required to take 
care of the normal relief load. Projects were 
also approved, such as for the Reclamation 
Service wherein the man-year cost amounted 
to two, three, and four thousand dollars. The 
net result is a residue of about $850 per 
man-year for WPA projects. 

You know as well as I do that you can- 
not construct very high grade public works 
at the rate of $850 per man-year. In other 
words, there haven’t been sufficient funds 
to enable as high grade projects as we would 
all like. However, no man-year restriction 
has been established as a national limitation. 
It must vary from state to state because the 
level of security wages differs from one state 
to another. Moreover, ii ‘s contemplated 
that individual projects . sy exceed the 
average set for the state if other projects 
are less than the average man-year cost. The 
way cities can raise the quality of projects 
is to increase their contributions. If the 
community provides $200 per man-year of 
employment for the purchase of materials, 
it means that the total man-year cost will be 
raised to over $1,000. 

This question of contributions is a very 
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difficult one and is being carried on year 
after year in a way that is not very satis- 
factory. At the present time communities 
can contribute to the extent to which they 
are willing and to the extent to which they 
have financial resources, with the result that 
the amount of contribution varies tremen- 
dously from one community to another. 
There has never been any formula estab- 
lished, and I doubt if under this present pro- 
gram a formula can be established. This sub- 
ject involves the whole question of public 
revenues and their allocation 
and local. 

The difficulty in getting WPA projects 
approved has been responsible for much of 
the delay in getting the program under way. 
Not only do these projects have to clear 
through the local district WPA and through 
the state office, but they must also go to 
Washington. The WPA fought against 
Washington approval of projects, but the 
Comptroller General decided to the contrary. 
The result is that when projects go into 
Washington now, they go to the federal 
WPA, which clears them in two or three 
days, and then they go to the Bureau of 
Budget, where they are set up for recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Allotments. 
After such approval, they go to the Comp- 
troller General, who keeps them from ten 
days to three weeks for examination and 
approval. After that is done, the machinery 
is started for making allocations of funds, 
advising the state and the local WPA’s that 
projects have been approved and that funds 
are available, and then on down to the city 
which sponsored the project. 

You may have read the announcement by 
the WPA Administrator three or four weeks 
ago that more projects would be approved 
than could be actually undertaken. There 
has been considerable question as to just 
what this meant. If approval of projects 
should tie up the amount of funds repre- 
sented by the cost of the projects, there 
would be no flexibility in programming pro- 
jects. Under this condition if a project got 
held up for some reason or other or the city 
found it could not carry it on, they would 
have no other projects available to which 
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the workers could be transferred. There must 
be considerable shifting of men between pro- 
jects and opportunity to speed up or delay 
projects to fit a variety of conditions. As a 
result, the allocations of funds are not made 
for individual problems but are made in 
lump sums to cover any and all 
projects that are approved un- 
der that allocation. Only when 
the city decides to proceed with @ 
a particular project is the allo- 
cation encumbered. 

Who is responsible for the 
supervision of these projects? 
This question has never been 
satisfactorily settled. The pro- 
gram has been set up on the 
theory that the sponsor, the | 
city, will be responsible for su- 
perintending the project. If you 
have a sewer maintenance job, 
you will use your regular sewer 
foremen or sewer superintendent, or employ 
additional foremen actually to superintend 
the work. The representative of the WPA, 
on the other hand, will be responsible for 
giving general supervision of projects to 
make sure that the requirements of the pro- 
gram are actually carried out. We find 
all over the country that a great many 
departures have been made from this general 
theory. In many localities, the WPA has 
stepped in and assumed prerogatives and 
responsibilities that legally may be exercised 
only by the city. We find other communities 
where the WPA utilizes the local officials to 
the maximum extent and even relies upon 
them for general supervision, as well as for 
the actual superintendence. 

Within a given locality the WPA has the 
responsibility of co-ordinating all projects 
in that area—PWA, Reclamation, War De- 
partment, WPA, etc. So on any question of 
adjustment of the program in your area, the 
local WPA office is the agency with which 
you should communicate. 

Any undertaking financed by the federal 
government which involves local public 
works requires a careful co-ordination of the 
various levels of government that are con- 
cerned with it. We have the federal govern- 
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ment, we have the state governments, and 
we have the local governments. This pro- 
gram at the outset unfortunately did not tie 
these levels of government together in the 
planning or execution of the program. This 
task of planning has meant that the cities 
went through a long period 
when they did not know what 
kind of program would be 
adopted or what it would mean 
to their budgets. As a result 
city participation has been dif- 
ficult, irritation has resulted, 
and coordination at times has 
been impossible. In the future, 
local government officials must 
participate in the fixing of plans 
if they are to be expected to 
carry major responsibilities for 
the execution of a program. 

The federal government runs 
into a great many difficulties 
when it deals with local governments. In 
the first place, the federal government finds, 
when it looks around to see who is going 
to sponsor these projects, that there are 
thousands upon thousands of small local 
units of government, many units too small 
to be able to sponsor projects that are 
sound or to administer them once approved. 
A lot of these local governments are 
controlled by the local spoilsmen. I sym- 
pathize, very much, therefore, with some of 
the safeguards that the federal government 
has felt it has had to set up, because every 
kind of racket that is imaginable has been 
carried on by some of these local govern- 
ments in trying to get funds for which they 
are not eligible and in trying to carry on 
projects which are not qualified. I am not 
referring to the well-managed local govern- 
ments, but rather to the backward, patron- 
age-ridden towns, cities, and counties. Un- 
fortunately, when the federal government 
establishes its procedures and rules, it has to 
look at all classes and kinds of government 
and cannot gear its program just to take care 
of the efficiently administered units. 

As the program has developed, many of 
these counties, cities, and towns are utiliz- 
ing federal projects to perform normal gov- 
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ernmental functions. They have abandoned 
construction work that they would have or- 
dinarily carried on, because they have felt 
that they could get projects through to be 
financed chiefly out of federal funds. This 
has meant that persons in the community 
normally employed on construction work 
are put out of a job. At the same time, 
eligibility for relief has become the test 
which all construction workers must pass. 
These local governments, or rather the po- 
litical forces that run them, must share the 
responsibility for such situations. 

In closing, I should like to point out that 
I have found most sincere objectives on the 
part of federal officials. They embark on 
these programs, such as I have reviewed, 
with the highest of ideals. The aims of these 
programs as a whole have been sound. As 
a result of the programs, a vast array of 
useful public projects has been provided. 

I feel that the close contact of the fed- 
eral machinery with local governments has 
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been beneficial. Federal, state, and local 
governments have been drawn closer to- 
gether. The federal government in these pro- 
grams has followed sound plans of procure- 
ment, disbursing, and accounting. I have 
noticed many local governments around the 
country adopting good purchasing proce- 
dures patterned after federal purchasing reg- 
ulations. They have improved their account- 
ing methods in the light of some of these 
progressive federal procedures. 

Finally, I think it is a great tribute to the 
officials in Washington who are carrying on 
this program that in the whole period of the 
FERA, CWA, PWA, and WPA there has 
been no startling scandal laid at their door- 
steps. When one considers the magnitude of 
these programs, the haste with which the 
federal machinery has necessarily been es- 
tablished, and the lack of precedent for 
carrying on such work, the demonstrated in- 
tegrity of these organizations is all the more 
remarkable. 


After PWA and W PA— What?’ 


By CLIFFORD W. HAM! 


Acting Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Relief and public works problems are not temporary emergencies, says Mr. Ham, 
but must be considered on a long-time basis in relation to other activities. 


N MY search for the answer to this par- 
I ticular question, I have run across two 
suggestions, both of which are worthy 
of consideration, but neither of which, in my 
opinion, answers the question. 
A high official in the WPA recently stated 
that regardless of the pick-up of employ- 
ment by industry and regardless of what the 





* An address delivered at the session on “Fed- 
eral-State-City Relationships,’ at the twenty- 
second annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association at Knoxville, October 21, 
1935. 

1 Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. Ham, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, was city manager of 
Gladstone, Michigan, 1923-24, and of Pontiac, 
Michigan, 1924-30; and was president of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 1929, 


revival of business happens to be in the next 
six months or a year, he was convinced that 
the relief load in this country will not be 
any less by the middle of next summer than 
it is today. In other words, after WPA we 
are still going to have the same problem, and 
we are going to be faced with the problem of 
answering in some way or other the ques- 
tions raised by the serious unemployment 
and by the failure of these programs to pick 
up the load and do the job. 

The second suggestion, one that is heard 
quite often these days, is that the next fed- 
eral appropriation for relief should be not 
$4,800,000,000 but $10,000,000,000. At least 
this solution has the virtue of simplicity. In 
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my opinion, however, neither of these sug- 
gestions answers the question as far as mu- 
nicipal administrators are concerned, and I 
do not believe that by any such analyses of 
the problem can we get the answer either 
to the problem of relief or to the adminis- 
trative problems facing munici- 
pal administrators. 

Let us review briefly some of 
the principles that have been 
adopted in the development of 
the relief and public works pol- 
icies. From the relief stand- 
point, the major role of the fed- 
eral government has been that 
of assisting cities and other 
local units in the task of caring 
for relief by conducting public 
works projects of a local nature 
and of a local responsibility. 
Until recently it has not been 
assumed that the administration 
of relief is a federal function. 

We are now well along in the seventh year 
of this depression. I am wondering how long 
we are going to continue to call these prob- 
lems that are arising temporary problems 
and attempt to deal with them on that basis. 

As far as PWA is concerned, I believe it 
has enabled the speeding up by the cities of 
the construction of many projects that other- 
wise would have been impossible to finance 
and has carried these things along to com- 
pletion. One very serious adverse result of 
the PWA situation, however, is that it has 
tended to place in our thinking and in our 
programs an undue emphasis on the emer- 
gency problem. We have allowed ourselves 
to be shoved out of focus on the general 
problem of municipal administration. We 
have seen the other elements of city govern- 
ment — public health, education, libraries, 
municipal finance—more or less go by the 
board in an attempt to solve these problems 
in an emergency way on a short-time view- 
point. 

Turning to WPA, I feel that by the injec- 
tion of WPA personnel in certain routine 
city administrative work it has tended to 
pull down the level of personnel that has 
been built up in the various cities over the 
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the past several years. We have lost sight 
of the fact that for some twenty years or 
more in this country we have made every 
possible effort to weed out the drones — the 
less efficient workers—and to build into the 
city administration the highest type of ef- 
fective worker that can be 
found. 

In my opinion, both PWA 
and WPA have tended to un- 
balance the whole financial pro- 
gram of the city, particularly 
the debt program. This prob- 
lem of municipal debt in a great 
many of these cities—financing 
of relief, financing of emergency 
and temporary programs by in- 
curring additional debt — is 
presenting some problems that 
must be solved as part of this 
period of depression. The time 
has come when we as municipal 
administrators must give con- 
sideration to the same type of long-term 
planning and administration in this country 
that we were trying to approach through the 
various professional organizations ten years 
ago. We must look ahead not only to 1936 
and 1937, but also to 1940, 1945, and 1950, 
because those years are going to roll around 
very, very quickly. 

The problems of the present debt and the 
future capital requirements of cities are so 
mingled as to present practically one and the 
same problem. The last two years we seem 
to have forgotten that regardless of what 
we do, regardless of the projects that we 
build today, our cities will have need of ad- 
ditional reservoirs of capital four, five, ten, 
fifteen years from now, for the construction 
of further projects and that unbalancing of 
the debt structures today is going to present 
our cities with a very serious situation. Re- 
gardless of how long the depression lasts, one 
of the major problems facing us is how we 
are going to meet the additional capital re- 
quirements for the extension of water mains, 
the reconstruction of pavements, the addi- 
tion of schools, and so on that are going to 
be facing our cities many years from now. 

As long as we continue to operate on a 











deadline method in dealing with the situa- 
tion, there can be no such thing as city plan- 
ning and no such thing as the scheduling of 
improvements, for the two are wholly incom- 
patible. We have seen the cities rushing 
around and competing with one another to 
see whether they can get projects in by Sep- 
tember 1, or October 15, or some other dead- 
line. As a result, the projects are ill-consid- 
ered and poorly prepared, and the financing 
has not been considered in the light of the 
whole municipal picture. If we are to have a 
strong public works and WPA program 
through the future years, some mechanics 
must be worked out whereby cities can build 
up these projects from month to month and 
from year to year with some assurance that 
when they are in shape, when all of the nec- 
essary preparations have been made, there 
will be a reservoir of capital with interest 
rates low enough to enable them to go ahead 
and build those projects at that time. 





It might be possible to set up, possibly 
through federal funds or through mutual 
municipal co-operation, a central pool or 
credit bank available to cities for the issu- 
ance of public credit and the loaning of pub- 
lic money to a city. In Europe the Belgium 
Credit Bank, the Credit Bank for Danish 
Municipalities, the Holland Municipal Credit 
Bank are all co-operative banks of munici- 
palities within those countries, to which the 
cities can go when they have any projects 
available and can get financial aid without 
competing with one another in the open mar- 
ket for their credit needs. That is one thing, 
as I see it, that must be corrected, namely, 
the situation wherein every city competes 
with every other city in the credit market. 

There is a need in this country for a con- 
tinuing program of public works—federal, 
state, and municipal. I am not referring to 
the present public works administration and 
program, but I believe that year in and year 
out there is a need in all of our local govern- 
ments for a public works program, providing 
it is a sound program and providing that the 
projects themselves are sound. 

I also believe that in the appropriation 
of further federal funds for public works 
there should be a complete separation be- 
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tween the federal public works program and 
the appropriations to assist non-federal pub- 
lic works programs. 

Then I have another rather queer quirk 
in my thinking. I believe that even federal 
public works projects should be economically 
sound in themselves. I believe I can put my 
finger on several federal projects that would 
have to be stretched in order to come within 
the classification of economically sound pro- 
jects. I have no intention of criticizing the 
federal government for carrying on certain 
exploratory projects. I believe it should 
carry on experimentation of one type and 
another, because only by that method do we 
progress as a nation, but I should like to see 
those things labeled as experiments and not 
as public works. 

I also feel that public works should not 
be made a part of any plans for changing 
economy in this country. We have allowed 
public works to become enmeshed in pro- 
grams of monetary reform and _ industrial 
recovery, of public relief, of foreign trade, 
and similar economic problems. They should 
stand on their own feet, both federally and 
locally, as serviceable and needed projects, 
irrespective of what form of national econ- 
omy exists at the moment. I have no sym- 
pathy with the idea that public works should 
provide the means by which you can pump 
money out into the country, draw it back 
through taxation, and push it out for more 
projects, regardless of the type of projects 
and of the type of work constructed. 

After PWA and WPA—what? I wish I 
could tell you what the answer is. I do not 
know. As far as municipalities are con- 
cerned, however, the answer is a recasting of 
the picture on a longer basis than a tem- 
porary or emergency picture. If there is 
anything to this question of city planning, 
this question of financial planning, this ques- 
tion of attempting to bring these cities out 
of their problems and solve some of their 
vexing questions four or five or ten years 
from now, we must plan on that basis. We 
should not continue trying to lift ourselves 
quickly out of a depression which at least 
some of us are beginning to admit is going 
to be with us for a long, long time. 
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New Legislation Affecting Cities 


The more important new laws affecting cities, enacted by the state 
legislatures which met this year, are here briefly summarized by the 
state correspondents of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. This final group of 
summaries brings the total number of states reporting to forty-three. 


Georgia 

EW legislation affecting Georgia cities 

consists entirely of special acts. The 
majority apply to Atlanta, the most impor- 
tant of which provide that: (1) all em- 
ployees except policemen and firemen, who 
have served a period of ninety days or more 
and who receive a wage of at least $60 per 
month are given $1,000 life insurance with 
contributions to be made jointly by the city 
and the employees; (2) all further pensions 
are abolished except those now in effect or 
those that are legally provided at the present 
time which will mature and become effective 
before September 1, 1935; (3) the office of 
warden is replaced with the office of director 
of relief, to be filled by the mayor for a 
term of three years; (4) all department 
heads except police chief formerly selected 
by committees are to be appointed by the 
mayor and council; (5) permanent registra- 
tion of voters is established: (6) the time for 
payment of taxes is now to be set by the 
mayor and council, such payments to be 
made in any manner they may choose and 
at any time they may deem just; (7) the 
number of wards is reduced from thirteen 
to six, each ward to have two councilmen 
and one alderman; (8) the mayor and coun- 
cil are to have three-year terms while the 
aldermen and city attorney have four years; 
and (9) the board of education and all other 
boards chosen on a ward basis are to be 
limited in number to six members, one from 
each ward. 

An elected civil service board is estab- 
lished for the city of Augusta, and another 
act provides that all debts and arrears for 
water bills in Augusta shall in the future 
be charged against the contracting party 
and not held as a lien on the property. All 
unlawful users of water without contract 


shall be fined $25 and/or ninety days’ im- 
prisonment. The city of Savannah is given 
the power to own and operate a junior col- 
lege and another act establishes a pension 
system for city employees who have served 
the city for twenty years. A two-year res- 
idence requirement is imposed for the man- 
ager and commissioner-at-large in the city 
of Brunswick. Another act, subject to rat- 
ification by referendum, substitutes the com- 
mission form for the mayor-council plan in 
Dahlonega. An act applying to Athens makes 
the recorder an elected official, with a term 
of three years and a salary not less than 
$100 per month.—D. M. Byrp, Jr., Emory 
University. 


Maine 


HE legislature enacted an unusually 

large number of laws relating to in- 
dividual cities and towns. Most significant 
is the first departure from the traditional 
town meeting by the enactment of a limited 
or representative town meeting plan for the 
town of Sanford which was adopted by a ref- 
erendum vote. There will be 150 to 200 
town meeting members elected by districts 
for three-year, overlapping terms. City or 
town manager charters were granted to the 
cities of Eastport and Calais, and to the 
towns of Rumford, Richmond, Oakland, and 
Ashland. The charters of Eastport and Calais 
are almost identical in phrasing and obvious- 
ly were copied substantially from the Auburn 
charter. These charters must be approved 
at local referenda before they can become 
effective; Eastport and Rumford recently 
adopted their charters. The Fort Fairfield 
charter was amended so as to give the town 
manager greater security of tenure by pro- 
viding that he can be removed only upon 
written charges preferred by the selectmen, 
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followed by a majority vote of electors pres- 
ent at a regular or special town meeting 
called for that purpose after a public hearing. 

An amendment to the Mount Desert char- 
ter will, if ratified by the town, restore the 
separate “‘superintending school committee,” 
whose functions have been exercised by the 
selectmen under the 1929 charter. The coun- 
cil-manager chaiter of Brewer was modified 
by two questionable amendments. The first 
restores the title of mayor, which is to be 
held by the chairman of the city council; the 
second makes it possible for the councilmen 
to elect their own members, who otherwise 
are uncompensated, to the board of assessors, 
with remuneration not to exceed $600 per 
annum. In order that the towns of Bruns- 
wick, Bucksport, Leeds, and Hodgdon may 
take advantage of federal loans and sub- 
sidies for the erection of school buildings, 
the legislature provided for the incorporation 
of school districts in these towns. This de- 
vice enables the towns to escape the restraint 
of the 5 per cent debt limitation—0O. C. 
HorMELL, Bowdoin College. 


Montana 


HE cost of administration for first-class 

cities is increased materially through the 
passage of an act providing for increased 
compensation for firemen and police and also 
for placing constables on a salary basis. On 
the other hand, operating costs will be re- 
duced through increasing the terms of alder- 
men from two to four years, thus reducing 
the number of city and county elections. 
Provision is made for the vacation of plats 
and abandoned house sites and for the re- 
duction of boundary limits in cities and 
towns, so that considerable territory that is 
now handled on an extensive fashion on a 
plat basis will pass into the less expensive 
acreage assessments. An act requiring all 
state, county, city, and school buildings to 
be insured with the state was passed after 
bitter opposition. All buildings must be in- 
sured for full value and for many risks that 
are ordinarily not carried in regular insur- 
ance policies. Although the state has no 
fund out of which to pay losses, the law 
permits the state insurance board to sublet 
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all insurance and to retain whatever profit 
might be made through such subcontracting. 

For the purpose of assisting in the con- 
solidation of county offices, as provided by 
recent constitutional amendments, an act 
was passed providing for a number of details 
in connection with bonding records and pro- 
cedure where such consolidations are ef- 
fected. Taxpayers are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to pay their delinquent taxes without 
penalty and interest before December 1, 
1935. The constitutionality of this act has 
been upheld, and substantial payment of de- 
linquent taxes has been received in the 
offices of county treasurers. A new system 
of financing public schools through greater 
state support is established although the 
funds provided are entirely inadequate to 
carry out all the provisions. State funds will 
be used to pay transportation costs, up to a 
certain point, in order to encourage greater 
consolidation of schools. The balance of the 
funds created will be distributed among the 
schools of the state on a teacher-unit basis 
and on average daily attendance. One of the 
most constructive acts adopted at the ses- 
sion provides for the election of the judiciary 
without party designation. A state highway 
patrol was created under the supervision of 
the state highway commission; the patrol 
will be financed entirely by drivers’ license 
fees and highway commission funds. Machin- 
ery was established for putting into effect 
any old age pension legislation that might be 
passed by Congress.—FRED BENNION, exec- 
utive secretary, Montana Taxpayers’ Associ- 
ation. 

New York 

ERHAPS the most important finance leg- 

islation is a special act extending New 
York City’s right to employ broad taxing 
powers for welfare purposes until July 1, 
1936. A considerable number of laws were 
passed extending optional rights to local gov- 
ernments to change the dates of tax collec- 
tion and to allow them to compromise back 
taxes more freely. The state has certain 
trust funds invested in large part in the 
bonds of cities, villages, towns, and counties 
of the state, and a new law provides that if 
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such obligations are in default the state may 
withhold certain locally shared state taxes 
until redemption is made. A temporary state 
commission was established to make a com- 
prehensive study of state aid to municipal 
subdivisions. 

General legislation permits any city, vil- 
lage, county, or town to issue “debt equal- 
ization bonds,’ with the approval of the 
state comptroller, in amounts not greater 
than two-thirds of the maturities in any 
year. Cities, counties, towns, and villages 
were authorized to issue revenue bonds for 
the construction of revenue producing un- 
dertakings such as tunnels, bridges, airports, 
sewage systems, water systems, etc. These 
bonds are not a liability of the municipal- 
ity and are to be serviced from the revenues 
of the undertaking, any tax levy for such 
purposes being prohibited. 

Other finance legislation requires villages 
and school districts to name a single bank of 
deposit, frees village and school district offi- 
cers from personal liability for security of 
funds deposited in banks, and grants broader 
local powers of finance in connection with 
federal public works projects. 

Legislation was passed legalizing the cre- 
ation of municipal housing authorities by 
New York City, Buffalo, and Schenectady 
and bringing the general housing law in 
closer agreement with federal housing pro- 
grams. 

For more than a decade New York State 
has offered to pay half the cost of county 
health units in counties agreeing to continue 
the plan for at least five years. This legis- 
lation was amended, reducing the time to 
three years, and cities abolishing their de- 
partments in order to take advantage of the 
county service may now re-establish separate 
departments after three years. 

The mandatory use of voting machines in 
general elections is extended to the entire 
state as of November, 1938. 

Perhaps the most interesting local legisla- 
tion passed at the 1935 session relates to the 
form of county government. Provision has 
now been made for two new optional forms: 
the county president form and the county 
manager form. Either form may be adopted 
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by a simple majority of the voters of any 
county outside New York City. Also of 
importance in county government is the con- 
stitutional amendment permitting the legisla- 
ture to provide optional forms of county 
government with fewer limitations as to offi- 
cers and functions. However, not only must 
the majority of voters in the county at large 
be in favor of the optional form proposed 
under this amendment, but a majority must 
also be obtained in every city containing 25 
per cent or more of the population, and a 
majority must be shown for the remaining 
area. 

Several new laws relate to special districts. 
The town law was amended to eliminate 
sidewalk districts, of which there were few. 
New provision is made for the dissolution of 
special lighting districts, and sewer districts 
wholly within villages may be abolished by 
the village board. In at least seven cases 
the legislature legalized proceedings of town 
boards in the creation of special fire districts 
or the legislature established districts di- 
rectly. In general, however, the legislature 
extended the prohibition against creation of 
new districts for two more years; that is, to 
May 2, 1937. 

Of particular interest is the creation of 
the Buffalo Sewer Authority. This Authority 
is to provide means of relieving the Niagara 
and Buffalo Rivers and Lake Erie from sew- 
age pollution, and the present Buffalo sewer- 
age system is transferred to the Authority, 
which may fix rents and enforce them 
through property foreclosure and may issue 
bonds. Thus New York State continues its 
policy of creating ad hoc districts to solve 
metropolitan problems.—RosBert F. STEAp- 
MAN, School of Citizenship, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


North Carolina 


OUR constitutional amendments relating 

to taxation and finance were proposed by 
the 1935 legislature. The first would em- 
power the legislature to authorize counties 
and municipalities to incur debts for the pur- 
pose of funding or refunding a valid existing 
debt, borrowing in anticipation of the col- 
lection of taxes due up to 50 per cent, sup- 

















plying a casual deficit, and suppressing riots 
and insurrections. Debts for any other pur- 
pose could not be contracted to an amount 
exceeding two-thirds of the amount by which 
outstanding indebtedness shall have been re- 
duced during the next preceding fiscal year, 
unless such proposed indebtedness is ap- 
proved by a majority referendum. The sec- 
ond proposes to substitute for the require- 
ment that all taxes must be uniform and 
ad valorem the provision that “taxes and 
property shall be uniform as to each class 
of property taxed.” The third would increase 
the income tax rate from 6 to 10 per cent, 
while the fourth proposes to exempt from 
taxation homesteads up to $1,000 in value. 
Provision was made for revaluation of all 
real property in 1937, either actual or by 
horizontal increase or decrease, the choice 
of method to rest with the county commis- 
sioners. Cities and towns are now to share 
in the state gasoline and automobile regis- 
tration taxes to the extent of $500,000 an- 
nually. Cities are required to exempt hos- 
pitals from taxation up to the amount of 
charity work done by such hospitals. Two 
new acts authorize cities and towns to take 
advantage of federal funds for the construc- 
tion of public works and to supplement them 
by bond issues. A state-wide drivers’ license 
act repeals cities’ right to license drivers, 
thereby reducing municipal revenues. 

One of the few general laws pertaining to 
local matters permits municipalities to re- 
quire liability insurance or surety bonds not 
exceeding $10,000 on “for hire’ cars and 
taxicabs. Another act allows city adminis- 
trative school districts to vote on the ques- 
tion of levying a tax to supplement the 
state operation of schools, so as to provide 
for a nine-months’ school term. 

Two new housing acts authorize the cre- 
ation of housing authorities with power to 
acquire property, borrow money, and issue 
bonds; permit cities and towns to co-oper- 
ate with the housing authorities and the fed- 
eral government by rendering services, leas- 
ing property providing for streets, roads, and 
other facilities in connection with housing 
projects; permit cities and towns of over 
15,000 population, located within a housing 
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authority, to make an appropriation for the 
first year’s administrative expense of such 
housing authority; and authorize municipal- 
ities located within such authorities to make 
grants and lend money to the authorities. 
The state board of health is authorized to 
use any available funds at its command to 
establish full-time local or district health 
department service for any town, city, 
county, or group of such units in the state 
where the local governing bodies desire the 
formation of such a department and are 
willing to assist financially in the enterprise 
to an amount equal to the state financial 
assistance. Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a state-wide police radio sys- 
tem, and local authorities are authorized to 
equip their police officers with receiving sets. 
A law requiring cities to pay a state tax of 6 
per cent of the total gross earnings derived 
from the sale of electric current within the 
boundaries of another city was repealed.— 
Patrick HEALy, JrR., executive secretary, 
North Carolina League of Municipalities. 


Vermont 


T THE regular biennial session of the 

General Assembly, 275 bills were en- 
acted into law. Two public acts of particular 
interest to local governments are: an act to 
provide for a uniform system of city ac- 
counts, the accounting offices of the eight 
cities in the state being required to keep uni- 
form accounts in a manner prescribed by the 
state auditor of accounts; and an act per- 
mitting the omission from the auditor’s re- 
port of all town orders except those out- 
standing on January 31 of the preceding 
year. Under the terms of another general 
act, many of the roads heretofore maintained 
by units of local government on a state-aid 
basis were placed under the control of the 
state highway board, thus completing a sys- 
tem of so-called “through routes.’ Other 


general acts affecting local government in- 
cluded one creating a state planning board 
of five members, the rural electrification act, 
and the old age security act. 

The special acts included amendments to 
the charters of all the eight cities of the 
state, with the exception of Newport, the 
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Burlington charter undergoing wholesale re- 
vision. Three towns and three villages were 
authorized to establish municipal electric 
light plants. — K. R. B. Fiint, Norwich 
University. 


Washington 


WO important acts relate to state-col- 

lected, locally shared taxes. One abol- 
ishes the county general road and bridge 
fund and substitutes the motor vehicle fund 
to which is to be paid 3 cents of the state 
gas tax of 5 cents. This is to be distributed 
monthly to the counties on a given ratio, and 
from the county’s share there will be de- 
ducted and credited to each incorporated 
city therein such amount each month as will 
over the period of the year reach a total 
amount equal to $1.50 per capita for each 
city. The second act reduces the city’s share 
from the profits of state liquor stores from 
50 per cent to 30 per cent. New tax pro- 
visions include a 2 per cent general sales tax 
and a 3 per cent tax on the gross revenues 
of light and power companies but exempt 
from the state business occupation tax any 
person engaged in retail selling with gross 
receipts of less than $1,000 for a bi-monthly 
period. This includes municipal light and 
water plants. 

A new public deposit act requires that 
where repayment of deposits is guaranteed 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion security is required for only that part 
of the deposit in excess of the amount guar- 
anteed by the government. City councils are 
authorized to issue special fund bonds to 
fund or refund outstanding warrants or 
bonds issued for the purpose of purchasing 
or constructing public utilities. Cities and 
other political subdivisions of the state are 
authorized to file bankruptcy petitions with 
the federal court. 

Any city or town may create a planning 
commission and adopt a zoning ordinance. 
Cities are permitted to adopt building, 
plumbing, and other codes by reference, thus 
eliminating the expense of publishing the 
entire code. An important piece of person- 
nel legislation creates a civil service board 
and institutes civil service in the fire depart- 
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ment of every city or town having a full- 
time fire department. A firemen’s relief and 
pension fund is authorized in every city 
where a full paid department is maintained. 
An emergency procedure act authorizes cities 
to make and perform contracts with federal 
aid. Another act makes it unlawful for any 
city or town to impose a tax, license, or fee 
upon trucks operating exclusively between 
points outside of such city or town limits 
and to points therein. 

The legislature also adopted a state sys- 
tem of old age pensions under the depart- 
ment of welfare, thus relieving counties of 
this responsibility. A state-wide plan for 
aid of dependent children under the age of 
16 in their homes was also adopted and will 
be administered by the department of pub- 
lic welfare. Any governmental unit, includ- 
ing counties and school districts, may set up 
free public libraries either alone or in con- 
junction with other governmental units. A 
board was created for certification of libra- 
rians. An initiative measure, adopted by the 
people at the last general election, reenacted 
the state 40-mill limit and continued to limit 
cities and counties to 15 and 10 mills, re- 
spectively, for current expenses. An initia- 
tive measure cannot be amended by the state 
legislature until two years have expired.— 
RussELL BARTHELL, Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of Washington. 


Wisconsin 


| ie THE longest session on record the 1935 
legislation enacted affecting municipal- 
ities was chiefly of a minor nature. Because 
of the broad constitutional and statutory 
powers possessed by cities and villages the 
efforts of municipal officials were largely de- 
fensive and numerous dangerous measures 
were defeated. 

A number of new laws deal with inter- 
governmental relationships. County boards 
are authorized to join with cities in con- 
structing sewage disposal plants. Two ad- 
joining municipalities may construct and 
operate joint sewage systems to be gov- 
erned by a board representing both munici- 
palities. For children in relief families school 
districts are to be compensated by munici- 
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palities in which the children have legal res- 
idence. Cities are required to pay for board 
of city prisoners in county jails as villages 
formerly were required to do. Special au- 
thorization is given for agreements between 
counties and cities, villages or towns for the 
transfer of tax delinquent property for de- 
linquent tax credit. State aids were in- 
creased, most important of which was that 
the state raised what will probably amount 
to five million dollars as its share of the cost 
of relief during 1935. A recent cut of $725,- 
000 per year in the common school aid was 
restored, together with minor increases in 
other state school aids. The state also ful- 
filled its promise to pay one-third of moth- 
ers’ pension which it has been defaulting on 
for many years. State aid was granted for 
the maintenance and operation of certain 
bridges under local jurisdictions. 

An old age pension bill was passed, under 
which 20 per cent of the cost will be paid 
by local property taxes, the balance to be 
paid by the state and federal government. 

Among the new laws relating to local fi- 
nance and taxation is the provision that 
1935 tax assessments shall not be increased 
until 1937 by virtue of any improvements 
constructed. Cities, villages and towns were 
given control over delinquent personal prop- 
erty taxes, formerly mishandled by the 
county. A new act establishes 8 per cent as 
the maximum interest on delinquent taxes. 
Refunding of municipal bonds during 1936- 
37 is specially authorized. Also the sale of 
municipal bonds must be officially advertised 


and refunding bonds may not be sold under 
par and accrued interest. Any city, village, 
or town may require assignment of delin- 
quent special assessments, charged back by 
the county so that they can be sold by the 
municipalities. 

A new law of doubtful constitutionality 
declares that state statutes relating to city 
police and fire departments are matters of 
state-wide concern and therefore outside of 
the scope of home rule powers. Stringent 
regulations were provided to cover motor ve- 
hicle accidents with special provisions for 
reports to municipalities and to the state 
on such accidents. Cities are authorized to 
issue scrip. An omnibus revision bill, spon- 
sored by the League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities, made a number of changes among 
which are: (1) park budgets were placed on 
the same basis as other city departments; 
(2) extension to villages of protection 
against suit pressing validity of village con- 
tracts unless commenced within sixty days 
after contract is signed; (3) elimination 
from statutes of provisions requiring local 
residence for administrative officials, pre- 
venting consolidation of municipal positions 
in one individual, and interfering with co- 
ordination between municipal governing 
body and local boards and commissions; (4) 
clarification of procedure to be followed in 
changing framework of city government 
through taking administrative officials off the 
ballot, ete. FREDERICK N. MAcMILLIn, 
executive secretary, League of Wisconsin 


Municipalities. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Street Name Systems and Name Signs 

What matters should be considered in im- 
proving the street name system and in the 
selection of street name signs? 


TREET name systems in general have 

not been modernized with the develop- 
ment of cities partly because street names 
were not planned as a system; areas an- 
nexed years ago may still contain street 
names which duplicate other streets in the 
city. The postal service, express agencies, 
cab companies, stores having delivery service, 
and various public utility as well as city 
services all suffer from the confusion. 

The delivery expert of a large department 
store in Chicago figures from actual records 
that deliveries due to muddled street names 
cost his firm $12,000 per year. There are 427 
names on 149 broken-link streets in the 
same city all of which should bear single 
names, and there are forty duplicate or par- 
tially duplicate names of streets. The street 
name system is bound up with the house 
numbering plan. In most cities, therefore, it 
is found advisable to consider both systems. 

The topography and gridiron lay-out of 
streets in most municipalities makes it easy 
to design a street numbering system. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, uses a rather ingenious plan 
making it easy to locate addresses. All north 
and south streets, generally speaking, are 
numbered, while east and west streets are 
named. The city is divided into four quad- 
rants, northeast, southeast, etc., which desig- 
nation is a part of every address. The same 
scheme, quadrants, is followed in Washing- 
ton, D. C. A rather common scheme is to 
call all streets in one direction ‘avenues’ 
and those in the other direction “streets,” 
while diagonals can be called boulevards or 
some other designation. Avenues and boule- 
vards may be wider or more important thor- 
oughfares than streets. In some cities the 
problem may be solved in part by requiring 
that all names of streets be prefixed with 
north, south, east, or west in relation to the 
location of base lines. 


In any street name system it is very im- 
portant that duplicate names of streets and 
similar sounding names be eliminated in so 
far as possible. One name should be used 
for all parts of each broken-link street; in 
selecting the name which would apply from 
end to end, consideration should be given to 
the length and location of the links as now 
named, to the historical value of the names, 
and to similarity to names already in use. 

With regard to street name signs, one can 
often find within the same city many vari- 
eties of signs in every conceivable location, 
or perhaps no signs at all. Sometimes at a 
normal intersection there are four posts; 
sometimes two; and sometimes only one, 
with two- or four-way signs attached. In 
some cases the sign is attached to the corner 
of a building or is painted on the curb. In 
general, signs should be attached to light 
standards or independent posts near the curb 
at the intersection. 

The chief factors to consider in street 
name signs are visibility, legibility, durabil- 
ity, and the amount of useful information 
given. Certain characteristics of an “ideal” 
sign, developed several years ago as a result 
of a series of tests, are discussed in Street 
Name Signs, by A. J. Post and G. H. Mc- 
Caffrey, published by Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, in 
1928. What should go on the name signs 
and their size and frequency will depend of 
course on local conditions such as type of 
street, kind of district, etc. The weight of 
evidence seems to favor the use of wood 
over enameled metal as the best material. 
Metal signs may be attractive in appear- 
ance, but the results of various studies indi- 
cate that they are inferior in durability to 
properly painted wood and that the glare on 
the metal surface greatly reduces legibility 
under comparable conditions of light. 

There are very few if any street name 
signs commercially available which in the 
judgment of many officials are suitable for 
the automobile age. For this reason the 
Michigan Municipal League, in co-opera- 
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tion with the board of public works in Ann 
Arbor, several years ago designed a street 
name sign which the city of Ann Arbor has 
adopted and which is becoming standard in 
Michigan. The sign is made of specially 
treated gumwood, and the white four-inch 
letters are raised, making the sign visible 
from several angles and making it possible 
to repaint them quickly by using a roller. 
The use of wood permits the use of a larger 
letter than is possible with metal, consider- 
ing the cost of the material. 


Methods of Collecting Delinquent 
Water Bills 


What are the best methods of collecting de- 
linquent water bills? 


EVERAL methods are used to enforce 

collection of delinquent water accounts. 
First, shutting off the water when the ac- 
count becomes delinquent; sometimes in con- 
nection with this there is also a customer’s 
deposit to protect the city against loss. Sec- 
ond, to proceed as any merchant would, to 
force collection through civil process, or the 
filing of a lien. Third, in some places delin- 
quent water accounts are a lien against real 
estate, either as subordinate liens or as an 
integral part of the tax lien. 

There has been a general tendency during 
the past few years for water departments to 
be rather lenient in the collection of delin- 
quent bills contracted by indigent persons, 
with the result that some people are taking 
advantage of the situation and although able 
to pay are not doing so. Some cities provide 
opportunities for delinquent customers to 
work off their bills by doing unskilled labor 
for the city, a plan which has operated 
favorably. It is the general sentiment of 
most city officials that only in extreme in- 
stances of non-payment of bills should water 
be shut off entirely. In Cincinnati the board 
of health is notified in the event of a shut- 
off, to guard against insanitary conditions. 
In many cities water is furnished to relief 
roll clients at the expense of the city, which 
puts an unjust burden on the customers of 
the water department who pay their bills. 
The Association of Washington Cities re- 
cently called upon the state relief adminis- 
tration to pay cities for water furnished the 
recipients of relief. 

To require a deposit guaranteeing pay- 


ment appears to find favor in some cities 
where water service is supplied on a meas- 
ured basis. Such a practice depends in part 
upon the regulations of the state public serv- 
ice commission. The validity of a deposit 
for short-term, seasonal, or temporary serv- 
ice is generally supported by regulatory 
opinion, but the deposit must bear a reason- 
able relationship to the amount of credit 
expected to be extended. For example, when 
a new customer applies for service, he makes 
a deposit which should be an amount equal 
to the average bill of the customers in his 
class for a given billing period. After a cer- 
tain period the customer is entitled to a 
return of this deposit. In New Jersey it is 
held that a customer establishes his credit 
by prompt payment of bills for a period of 
approximately two years. 

In most states water charges are a lien 
against property. The owner is responsible 
for payment of the bill, which he may elect 
to have sent to the tenant as a matter of 
convenience. In buildings occupied by more 
than one family, the Cincinnati water de- 
partment suggests that the bill should always 
be sent to the owner. Failure on the part 
of the tenant to pay his bill automatically 
places a charge against the owner. For this 
reason it is desirable that arrangements be 
made with owners of small homes which 
have a constantly changing occupancy so 
that the owner may be advised of non-pay- 
ment of bills by the tenant. In states where 
water charges are a lien against the property, 
perhaps meters should be read and billed 
quarterly. When the property does not serve 
as surety, a monthly billing may be advis- 
able as a precaution against large losses on 
uncollectible accounts. 

More stringent efforts must be exerted 
where bills are rendered quarterly or semi- 
annually than where rendered monthly. In 
Cincinnati, where bills are sent out quar- 
terly, the accounts become delinquent 20 
days after date of billing and are placed in 
the hands of turnkeys for collection. Los 
Angeles follows this same procedure, and in 
theory collection is secured by the field col- 
lectors or service is discontinued. In the 
handling of “unusual cases,” where the hu- 
man factor is predominant, Los Angeles has 
discovered that a successful effort can be 
guaranteed only by the degree to which the 
field collectors have been trained to analyze 
given situations. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Urge Co-operation Rather Than Con- 
trol in Federal-City Relations 


N THE new direct relationships between 
municipalities and the federal govern- 
ment, the latter must respect in an honor- 
able manner the fine line which separates 
co-operation from control. Such was the con- 
clusion of the delegates attending the forty- 
first annual conference on government of 
the National Municipal League in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, November 25 and 26. 
Acting on the principle that it is impossible 
to talk wholly in terms of local or municipal 
government, the conference also considered 
problems of state and county government. 

So far as municipal government itself is 
concerned, the sentiment of the conference 
indicated that the most serious cloud on the 
horizon is that of over-all tax limitation 
laws. Most of the speakers at the tax limita- 
tion session expressed their opposition to 
constitutional limitation as lacking elasticity 
and failing to achieve municipal fiscal sav- 
ings or permanent reform. Closely related 
to the discussion on tax limitations was the 
session on public debt. Here again arbitrary 
limitations were attacked as distracting at- 
tention from the real economic limitations 
involved. The consensus of those attending 
this session appeared to favor a modified 
“pay-as-you-go” policy, with less new bor- 
rowings in any one year than the amount of 
existing debt retired. 

There was further agreement that solution 
of the municipal debt problem depends upon 
the securing of more accurate and extensive 
data than are available at present. Special 
emphasis was placed upon the need for 
sound budgeting as a safeguard against debt 
difficulties. Continuing further the analysis 
of financial difficulties of cities today, an- 
other special session dealt with new sources 
of revenue. Particular opposition was ex- 
pressed to the flood of new legislation ex- 
empting certain types of property from tax- 
ation. The keynote of this session may be 
found in the statement that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the need for re- 
duction of the cost of government and that 
insufficient attention has been given to the 


need for greater income with which to close 
the deficit gap. 

In the two sessions on reorganizing city 
government to increase efficiency the coun- 
cil-manager plan was declared to be the 
most effective means, but it was also pointed 
out that without organized citizen support 
no form of government can insure efficiency. 
Other sessions included those on better gov- 
ernment personnel, unemployment relief ad- 
ministration, problems of civic education, 
libraries, recreation, and county reorganiza- 
tion, and a special evening session was de- 
voted to the annual meeting of the Propor- 
tional Representation League, with the Hon- 
orable Samuel Seabury of New York as the 
principal speaker. 

In his annual report as secretary of the 
League, Howard P. Jones pointed out that 
one of the most encouraging signs of re- 
newed citizen vigor is the increase of seven- 
teen in the number of cities governed under 
the council-manager plan during the past 
year. Attention was also directed to the 
fact that there are now campaigns under 
way for the adoption of the manager form 
of government in thirty cities, including Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, and New Orleans. Har- 
old W. Dodds, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was re-elected president of the 
League for the coming year. Marguerite M. 
Wells of Minneapolis, president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and C, A. 
Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati, were 
elected vice-presidents. 


Tax Limit Forces Two Cities to Adopt 
Sales Tax 


HE general property tax limit in West 

Virginia recently compelled two cities 
to resort to a consumers’ sales tax in order 
to finance essential municipal functions. 
Huntington, a city of 75,572, with operating 
funds cut 48 per cent by the tax limit, has 
adopted a 1 per cent sales tax. Bluefield, 
with a population of 19,339, faced with a 
revenue deficiency of $50,000, attempted to 
balance its budget by a $5 head tax on each 
citizen over 21 years of age, but the collec- 
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tion of this tax was stopped by an injunc- 
tion. The city in desperation then discharged 
one-half of its policemen and firemen, or- 
dered street lights out and fire hydrants shut 
off. These services had already been cut to 
all-time lows and the new cut meant aban- 
doning attempts to maintain essential serv- 
ices. The fire underwriters’ engineers ar- 
rived on the scene and rerated the city for 
fire protection classification. Citizens soon 
learned that the slash in fire fighting forces 
which would save $25,000 a year in taxes 
would cost Bluefield residents $100,000 an- 
nually in increased fire insurance premiums. 
The city council when asked to renew the 
discontinued services refused unless revenues 
were forthcoming, whereupon a citizens’ 
committee requested a municipal 1 per cent 
sales tax to be added to the state’s 2 per cent 
levy. This tax went into effect late in Octo- 
ber and will be continued only until the re- 
quired $50,000 is raised, with the hope that 
a special session of the legislature will afford 
more permanent relief to cities that are 
unable to furnish minimum services with 
their present sources of revenue.—Hume K. 
NowLAN, executive secretary, West Virginia 
League of Municipalities. 


In-service Training Programs Spon- 


sored by City Officials 


NTEREST in federal programs and in the 

training of municipal officials featured 
the twenty-second annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Municipal League, held at Tulsa, 
on November 18 and 19. The League rec- 
ommended that Congress should enact legis- 
lation requiring all federal agencies charged 
with responsibility for drafting rules and 
regulations affecting municipalities under 
federal statutes to hold public hearings with 
adequate notice, at which the municipal 
point of view may be expressed by city offi- 
cials or by their duly accredited representa- 
tives. The League also noted that the state 
highway commission had not carried out the 
federal provision stipulating that 25 per cent 
of all federal money allotted for highway 
purposes should be spent on streets within 
municipalities or metropolitan areas. The 
League therefore recommended that these 
funds be transferred to the WPA organiza- 
tion in Oklahoma in order that this require- 
ment might be met. Another resolution 
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called upon the League “to make a study 
of tax problems as they relate to the needs 
of municipalities” and to draft a program 
which will provide sufficient revenue. 

The League voted to support the Amer- 
ican Vocational Education Association in its 
efforts to obtain the necessary federal legis- 
lation to enable the federal and state gov- 
ernments to share with the various state mu- 
nicipal leagues vocational education monies 
to aid in financing training programs for 
public officials. The city managers’ section 
of the League resolved that a city manager 
training school be held at Norman in Janu- 
ary, 1936. Sectional meetings were held for 
councilmen and managers, finance officers 
and city clerks, city attorneys, city engineers, 
police officers, fire chiefs, and utility super- 
intendents. — FRANK C. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
executive secretary, Oklahoma Municipal 
League. 


Four Cities Adopt Compulsory 
Inspection of Motor Vehicles 


OUR cities—Memphis, Tennessee; Des 

Moines, Iowa; Evanston, Illinois; and 
Billings, Montana—are now operating mu- 
nicipal motor vehicle inspection bureaus to 
carry out the provisions of city ordinances 
which require periodical inspection of the 
safety factors of all trucks and automobiles. 
Memphis began its inspection operations 
early in 1934, thus becoming the first city 
to establish a municipally operated inspec- 
tion station. Evanston and Des Moines 
opened their stations early in 1935, while 
Billings has only recently put its inspection 
program in operation. In addition, Miami 
requires inspection every six months and in 
Denver motor vehicles must be taken period- 
ically to private garages approved by the 
city. 

The procedure in all four cities operating 
inspection bureaus is to require that motor 
vehicles be brought to the testing station 
(semi-annually in Evanston and Des Moines 
and three times a year in Memphis and 
Billings) where, with the use of modern 
testing equipment, the brakes, wheel align- 
ment, head lights, rear lights, windshield, 
windshield wiper, rear view mirror, horn, 
and steering apparatus are inspected. If the 
vehicle passes the inspection, which does 
not take more than five minutes, a sticker is 
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placed on the windshield. Should the car 
not meet the requirements, the owner must 
have the necessary repairs made and return 
the car to the inspection bureau within a 
stipulated time for reinspection. The an- 
nual charge for the examination is $1, pay- 
able in equal installments at the time of 
each inspection. If the certificate of approval 
is not given, no charge is made. 

In three of the cities, Evanston, Memphis, 
and Des Moines, the inspection work is done 
by trained employees in a specially organized 
bureau of the police department. Billings, 
however, with a smaller population, has in- 
stalled the testing equipment in a fire sta- 
tion, and the entire inspection routine is 
handled by the sixteen members of the fire 
department on their regular shifts. The fire- 
men were trained in the use of the inspection 
machinery before the station was opened. 

The experience with compulsory inspec- 
tion in Memphis, Evanston, and Des Moines 
reveals that a large percentage of motor ve- 
hicles are defective. In Memphis, 37 per 
cent of the vehicles were rejected during the 
first six months. In Des Moines 50 per cent 
failed to pass the first inspection and in Ev- 
anston 66 per cent did not meet the require- 
ments. In the latter two cities the second 
inspections showed nearly as large a per cent 
defective as during the first period, indicat- 
ing a need for frequent inspection. Faulty 
brakes were discovered to be the chief cause 
for rejection, with faulty head lights in sec- 
ond place. 


Over 2,000 Non-Federal PWA 
Projects Completed 


TOTAL of 4,000 non-federal projects 

with an estimated cost of $735,000,000 
are included in the present PWA construc- 
tion program which is part of the work relief 
program. In addition $100,000,000 worth of 
low-rent, slum clearance housing construc- 
tion will be undertaken. Local communities 
are contributing over $400,000,000 of their 
own funds to cover 55 per cent of the cost 
of these projects. On November 1, 2,062 out 
of 3,951 local non-federal projects had been 
completed and were in use. PWA loans on 
these projects amounted to approximately 
$400,000,000. An analysis of the local non- 
federal projects completed indicates the fol- 
lowing breakdown of PWA loans and grants: 
(1) for the construction, improvement, and 
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repair of educational buildings, $20,172,000; 
(2) for the construction of state highways, 
bridges, subways, airports, piers, wharves, 
grade crossing eliminations, and related 
types of projects, $12,900,000; (3) for the 
construction or improvement of municipal 
buildings and facilities, $10,348,000; (4) for 
power and light projects, $2,709,000; (5) 
for sewer and waste disposal projects, $40,- 
957,000; (6) for housing and related pro- 
jects, $1,799,000; (7) for miscellaneous pro- 
jects, $1,021,000. 


Who Is On Relief in the 
United States? 

5 HE Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 

tration has just issued a booklet of pic- 
torial statistics On Relief, which sets forth 
facts on various aspects of the relief popula- 
tion as of May, 1935. These statistics show 
that: 

Approximately one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of the United States is wholly or partly 
dependent upon public relief funds. 

Approximately one person in every six is 
on relief in cities, as compared to about one 
in eight in rural communities. 

Approximately one-fourth of the negroes 
of the country are on relief. 

In proportion to total population the re- 
lief load is heaviest in the northeastern states 
and lightest in the southeastern states. 

More persons under twenty years of age 
are on relief than is warranted by their pro- 
portion of the total population, while the 
age group from 20 to 39 is the most under- 
represented on the relief rolls. 

Of the families on relief, one-sixth are un- 
attached persons, one-sixth are broken fam- 
ilies, one-sixth are married persons without 
children, and one-half consist of father and 
mother and one or more children. 

One-fourth of relief families contain six or 
more persons, while only one-sixth of all 
families in the country contain this number. 

Unemployment has declined since March, 
1933, but is still greater than in March, 
1931. 

The number of cases on public relief rolls 
has been steadily increasing since March, 
1929, and in March, 1935, numbered 2,300,- 
000 in 143 urban areas. 

Average monthly relief grants per family 
were greatest in the New England states and 
least in the southeastern states. 
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Five-sixths of the families on urban relief 
rolls contain employable persons. 

Of the 520,000 unemployable cases on 
urban relief rolls, one-fourth are unemploy- 
able by reason of old age, more than 30 per 
cent because of physical handicap, while 45 
per cent consist of mothers with dependent 
children. 

Forty per cent of the workers on relief are 
unskilled, 25 per cent are from semi-skilled 
occupations, 15 per cent are skilled workers, 
10 per cent clerical, and 10 per cent from 
professional and proprietary occupations. 

Of the family heads on rural relief rolls, 
10 per cent are farm owners, 15 per cent 
tenant farmers, 5 per cent croppers, and the 
remainder are non-farmers, most of whom 
live in villages of under 2500 population. 





New Pre-trial Court Procedure Speeds 
Handling of Cases 


N ORDER to relieve its congested cal- 
endar and to prevent long delays in 
reaching trial, the Superior Court in Boston 
recently adopted a new procedure for civil 
cases which involves a preliminary confer- 
ence between the parties and the judge. The 
object of this “pre-trial” procedure is to 
determine the precise issues involved in order 
to economize in the use of witnesses, prevent 
surprise testimony, and shorten trials. In 
1932 this procedure was instituted in the 
English High Court in London and in the 
circuit court for Wayne County, Michigan, 
sitting in Detroit, where it has been found 
to facilitate amicable settlements and to rid 
calendars of cases which would never reach 
trial. It was speedily proved that when the 
parties had appeared before the judge and 
laid their cards on the table face up and 
when the judge had made a memorandum 
of the facts admitted and the precise issues 
to be tried, such findings being binding upon 
the trial judge and the parties, a great many 
cases went into discard, while those remain- 
ing were tried in much less time. 

The effectiveness of this procedure in sav- 
ing the time of lawyers has won bar adher- 
ence, and there is promise that it will be- 
come routine practice in our civil courts, 
even where calendar congestion does not 
demand relief. This practice of requiring an 
opponent to disclose his proofs in advance 
of trial by “discovery procedure” is not 
much used in this country, though potenti- 
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ally of great value. The principle is that 
courts should know what is being done when 
actions are started and should take affirma- 
tive action in determining the essential 
points to be litigated. Any court may adopt 
this simple and effective procedure without 


any legislated rule. — Herpert HArL_ey, 
secretary-treasurer, American Judicature 
Society. 


Municipal Electric Plant Managers 
Set up National Organization 


CONFERENCE for the purpose of 
bringing about co-operation of munici- 
pal plants in national and state programs of 
extending rural electrification was held by 
municipal electric plant managers and others 
interested in the public operation of public 
utilities in Kansas City, Missouri, November 
7 and 8. The meeting was attended by 152 
delegates from 17 central and western states. 
The chief emphasis was placed on the need 
for effective organization of plant manage- 
ments in each state with a strong national 
organization to represent the joint interest 
in technical, rate, and financial policies, and 
in appearances before national legislative, 
administrative, and judicial hearings. 

The most interesting feature of the con- 
ference was the address by W. E. Herring of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
who stated that the Administration is eager 
to co-operate with municipal plants in mak- 
ing them pivotal points for the extension of 
rural lines. It will be willing to assist finan- 
cially in constructing line extensions and 
providing power supplies for rural develop- 
ment. Among the interesting points dis- 
cussed were: standards of line construction, 
government assistance in financing equip- 
ment, organization of co-operative districts, 
employment policy to produce jobs, and the 
justification of making the projects self- 
liquidating. 

The extension of rural service in the 
hinterland of Los Angeles was described by 
E. F. Scattergood, chief electrical engineer 
and manager of the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Power and Light. Some 10,000 farmers and 
fruit growers are now receiving electric serv- 
ice in the Los Angeles area at city rates, and 
this development has been an important 
stimulus to the decentralization of industry. 

The tendency of municipal plants to keep 
their rates near the level of that maintained 
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by private companies in nearby communities 
and to devote consequent profits to general 
municipal expenses was questioned by the 
writer. The issue is whether the rate policy 
should be directed to public advantages lying 
outside of utility utilization or toward mak- 
ing electricity available for maximum attain- 
able use. The fixing of rates for the purpose 
of collecting revenues for other municipal 
services unduly restricts the use of utility 
services for important economic and social 
purposes. A readjustment of rates would ex- 
tend the economical use of electricity, for ex- 
ample, to larger and more important domes- 
tic appliances, including refrigerators, elec- 
tric ranges, and water heaters. 

Plans were discussed for expanding the 
program of the newly formed National Mu- 
nicipal Utilities Association to provide for 
nation-wide co-operation between city-owned 
electrical, gas, and water utilities and for 
the exchange of technical information and 
experience. A committee consisting of two 
delegates from each state was appointed to 
meet with the executive committee of the 
Association to carry out these plans.—JoHN 
BAUER, director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, New York. 


New York City Sends Twelve 
Firemen to College 


EW YORK CITY recently selected 

from its fire department twelve young 
men who have entered upon a four-year col- 
lege course. Each commanding officer in the 
department was asked to make a recom- 
mendation as to the most suitable men, tak- 
ing into consideration certain requirements 
as to age, education, and experience. Sixty- 
nine young firemen with high school educa- 
tion were selected to compete in an elimina- 
tion examination, which reduced the group 
to 30. This group was given further tests by 
faculty members of various colleges in New 
York. This “college squad” will receive the 
regular four-year curriculum, specializing in 
certain technical courses: while attending 
college the firemen will live at home and 
enjoy their usual salaries. 

Each fireman selected was required to 
pledge to remain in the service at least five 
years after completing the college course. 
During summer vacations they will be as- 
signed to work in the fire department repair 
shops and to various fire apparatus manu- 
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facturing plants. While attending their re- 
spective colleges, the members of the college 
squad will supervise fire drills and fire pro- 
tection at their schools. 

Upon completing the four-year course 
the men will return to the department to be- 
come the first men of a career service of 
highly trained technicians in fire fighting, be- 
ing assigned to the new bureau of technical 
maintenance which will supervise the main- 
tenance of fire fighting equipment and draw 
up specifications for new equipment. This 
plan of the New York City fire department 
is said to be unique because it marks the 
first attempt by a governmental unit defi- 
nitely to set up a career service for 
employees. 


Individual Liability for Costs of 
Unnecessary Fires 


EVENTEEN cities and one state now 

have legal provisions which, in case of 
fires resulting from negligence or non-com- 
pliance with orders of fire prevention au- 
thorities, make the offenders liable for the 
value of the services of the fire department 
and in addition, in some instances, for any 
damages caused to persons or property by 
the fire. According to a pamphlet recently 
issued by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation these cities are: New York City; 
Huntsville, Alabama; Berkeley and Pasa- 
dena, California; Kalamazoo, Michigan; El- 
mira, New York; Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Portland, Oregon: Austin, Cleburne, 
Greenville, Los Angelo, Ranger, and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Billings, Montana; and New- 
ark, New Jersey. The Pennsylvania law, 
which applies to second and third class cities 
and to boroughs, states that where any fire 
results from criminal intent, design, or wilful 
negligence or from failure to comply with 
laws or ordinance, the person or firm occupy- 
ing the premises is liable in civil action to 
the municipality for all costs connected with 
extinguishing the fire. This liability is in 
addition to penalties for persons convicted 
of arson. 

Cleveland by city ordinance makes any 
person convicted of failure to comply with 
orders issued by fire wardens liable to a fine 
of $50 and, in case of fire resulting directly 
or indirectly from any omission or neglect 
properly to comply with the order of the 
fire warden, liable in a civil action for the 
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payment of “all costs and expenses of the 
fire department incurred in and about the 
use of employees, apparatus, and materials 
in the extinguishment of any fire resulting 
from such cause.” 

In addition to holding persons liable for 
the costs incurred by the fire department in 
extinguishing fires resulting from their negli- 
gence or criminal intent, New York City’s 
charter makes such persons responsible for 
“any and all damages to the person or prop- 
erty, the result of such fires,” and also “for 
injury to person or loss of life of any em- 
ployee of the fire department.” 

The Cincinnati ordinance was held con- 
stitutional in a decision in 1925, the court 
ruling that it is not unreasonable for the city 
to collect damages when called upon un- 
necessarily to use the fire department. In 
1929 the Supreme Court of Ohio, in deciding 
a Cleveland case, ruled that “if an owner of 
a building is negligent of fire hazards, and 
his tenants suffer fire losses because of such 
negligence, the tenant has the right to re- 
cover damages from the property owner.” 


Financial Warning Signals for 
Canadian Cities 


HE majority of the municipalities now 

in default in Canada indicated the ap- 
proach of this condition through inflated as- 
sessment, excessive debenture debt, or 
mounting tax arrears, and in a number of 
instances all three warning signals were up 
before the crash. These warnings were in- 
dicated by the city’s financial position in 
relation to the standards used by the Cit- 
izens’ Research Institute of Canada during 
the last fifteen years. The standards are: 
(1) Assessment: $1,000 per capita for cities 
10,000 or over; $750 per capita for urban 
municipalities 2,000 to 10,000; and $500 per 
capita for urban municipalities 400 to 2,000. 
(2) Debenture debt per capita: $200 for 
cities of 10,000 and over; $150 for urban 
municipalities 2,000 to 10,000; and $100 for 
municipalities 200 to 2,000; (3) Relation of 
debt to standard assessment: 20 per cent for 
all cities. 

These standards are not considered as ab- 
solute; they are warning signals. When a 
standard is exceeded, that does not neces- 
sarily mean that something is wrong, but 
that the reason for exceeding the standard 
should be inquired into. The assessment 
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standard, for instance, is based on what ex- 
perience has shown the average house can 
bear as a basis for civic credit. The ratio of 
debenture debt to assessed values shows the 
average danger point among municipalities. 
No standard has been set up for tax arrears, 
but the Institute has frequently stated that 
if the accumulated tax arrears amount to 50 
per cent of the current tax levy, the danger 
point is indicated; although the city whose 
record is 60 per cent but is on the way down 
may be more hopeful than one that has 
reached only 40 per cent but is on the way 
up. — Horace L. Brittain, director, Cit- 
izens’ Research Institute of Canada. 


Improving Relief Administration 
in New York City 

HE failure to recognize that unemploy- 

ment is more than a temporary emer- 
gency problem is the principal cause of the 
present disorganization in the administra- 
tion of relief in New York City, according to 
a recent report of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Unemployment Relief. In order to meet 
more adequately the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief the Committee suggests that 
federal, state, and local agencies co-operate 
in the following channels of endeavor: 

(1) The development of a nation-wide public 
employment service which will adequately clas- 
sify workers according to their occupational 
ability, to direct them to available work oppor- 
tunities for which they are fitted. 

(2) The passage of state unemployment in- 
surance bills which will, through a tax on in- 
dustry, provide increasing security for workers 
against future unemployment. 

(3) The development of a program of pub- 
lic works and work relief projects to give work 
and security to the greatest possible number 
of unemployed and at the same time to reap 
the benefits of useful projects for the entire 
community. 

(4) The administration of home relief to 
men and women who cannot be provided for 
through any of the three foregoing procedures. 

According to the Committee’s recommen- 
dations, the public employment service will 
become the spearhead of the entire program. 
“Under a properly co-ordinated plan for 
work and relief in New York City, an un- 
employed person would register at the pub- 
lic employment service, be classified accord- 
ing to his occupational experience, and then 
be placed in private industry if a job were 
available. If none were available, he would 
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then draw whatever unemployment insur- 
ance benefits he was entitled to under the 
state or federal laws. If he was not entitled 
to such benefits, or when they were ex- 
hausted, he would be referred to a public 
works job, if there was an available one 
for which he was properly equipped. Only if 
he received no aid through these channels 
would he be placed on home relief. All per- 
sons placed on home relief, which is, in 
fact, an unemployment dole supported by 
public taxation, should be required at the 
end of every four weeks’ period to reapply 
at the public employment service for work.” 

The Committee recommends that a mas- 
ter file of relief cases be provided in order 
to avoid duplications in the work of public 
and private relief agencies, and of agencies 
administering work relief and widows’ and 
old-age pensions. Among its other recom- 
mendations, the Committee suggests that 
more adequate machinery should be pro- 
vided to handle grievances and appeals from 
relief employees who have been discharged 
or transferred. Such machinery would in no 
way interfere with the right of employees to 
organize provided that this activity did not 
take place during working hours. 


Cities Unable to Provide 
for Unemployables 


HE eight hundred local officials who 
attended the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey State League of Mu- 
nicipalities at Asbury Park on November 14 
and 15 were of an almost unanimous opinion 
that municipalities will be unable properly 
to care for the thousands of unemployed who 
will undoubtedly be thrown back on local 
government if and when federal contribu- 
tions to direct relief are discontinued. 
Action was taken calling upon the state 
to contribute a sum in excess of one million 
dollars to police and fire pension funds. This 
would equal the contribution now being 
made to these funds by the various mu- 
nicipalities and is equivalent to that de- 
ducted from the salaries of uniformed men. 
Such a contribution on the part of the state 
would place these funds on a fairly sound 
actuarial basis. Another resolution requests 
the state highway department to furnish 
proper illumination on state highways that 
traverse municipalities. A third resolution 
calls upon the state tax commissioner to 


force back into the active list many prop- 
erties which are now considered as tax ex- 
empt but which do not actually comply with 
the provision of the statute governing tax- 
exempt property. Of some seven billion dol- 
lars of assessed valuations in the state, one 
billion dollars is in the exempt class.—S. S. 
KENWORTHY, executive secretary, New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities. 


Three-Platoon System for Firemen 
-Declared Void in Montana 


HE Supreme Court of Montana recently 

declared unconstitutional a law which 
became effective last July 1 requiring first- 
class cities to establish the three-platoon 
system in paid fire departments and provid- 
ing a minimum wage scale of $1,800. The 
city council of Missoula refused to make the 
law effective because of the effect on the 
tax levy. Proceedings instituted against the 
city resulted finally in bringing the case be- 
fore the state supreme court which stated 
in part: 

As disclosed by our statutes the establishment 
of a fire department is voluntary on the part of 
the city, and likewise it is there declared that 
the firemen are not officers of the city. The ap- 
paratus and equipment used by a fire depart- 
ment are the property of the city. The greater 
portion of the time of firemen when on duty is 
devoted to holding themselves in readiness to 
answer a call if the necessity arises, and during 
such waiting periods they are not exercising any 
function on behalf of the city, but rather the 
city is exercising its proprietary right over their 
time. 

We conclude that a city operates a fire de- 
partment in its proprietary capacity, except 
when the fire department is engaged in the ex- 
tinguishment of fires, going to and from the 
scenes of such conflagrations, or in testing 
equipment for use on such occasions, etc.; then 
it may be said on the ground of public policy 
that it is exercising governmental functions. 
Therefore, when the legislature attempts to set 
up a compulsory three-platoon system and dic- 
tates the compensation to be paid by the mu- 
nicipality of the firemen so employed, the pro- 
prietary rights of the city are invaded in a man- 
ner which cannot be justified under the police 
power of the state, and the city is deprived of 
its property without due process of law. 

The court refused to grant a rehearing. 
Firemen in Montana are planning to secure 
new legislation to overcome the effect of this 
decision. 

















Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and operating 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
NTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOUSING AND 
Town PLANNING. Organizing Secretary. H. 

Chapman, who has been secretary for many 
years with offices in London, has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. A special international com- 
mittee has been appointed to select his succes- 
sor, and the following requirements have been 
outlined as basic; college or university educa- 
tion; proficiency in at least two languages, in- 
cluding English; knowledge of housing, town 
planning, and related subjects; organizing abil- 
ity and administrative experience; some Euro- 
pean travel; international spirit of goodwill and 
diplomacy; age, not over 40 or 45. Beginning 
salary would be about $2,500, and the success- 
ful candidate would have to be prepared to take 
up residence in the city where the headquarters 
of the Federation, now in London, are situated. 
Duties would include occasional journeys to 
the Continent. Apply to the American Society 
of Planning Officials, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
OrFIciALs. Assistant Director. Qualifications 
desired: Graduate engineer; three or more 
years’ experience in the service of a public 
works department, preferably in an administra- 
tive capacity; aptitude for organization work, 
office management, research in the field of gov- 
ernment. Preferred age group: 30-35. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Address V-4, Pus- 
LIC MANAGEMENT. 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN (80,715). City Man- 
ager. An excellent charter was adopted on Oc- 
tober 14, 1935. The first council, elected on 
December 2, 1935, to take office on January 6, 
1936, consists of nine members elected at large 
for a term of four years. The nine councilmen 
elected were candidates supported by the char- 
ter league; they received a total of 56,000 votes 
as compared to 35,000 votes received by thirty- 
one other candidates. Administrative organiza- 
tion is not set up in the charter but is to be 
provided for in an administrative code. It is be- 
lieved the salary will be in the neighborhood of 
$7,500. Applications should be filed at once with 
Shirley W. Corrigan, city clerk, Saginaw, Michigan. 

ToLepo, Onto (290,718). City Manager. The 
charter adopted in November, 1934, provides 
for a council of nine members elected at large 


by P. R. for a term of two years. A majority 
of the members of the first council elected on 
November 5 were city manager league candi- 
dates and most of the others are favorable 
to the plan. The city manager appoints all de- 
partment heads. The most pressing problem now 
confronting the city, according to one of the 
new councilmen is, “Finances and rehabilitation 
of the entire income and expense position of the 
city.” Probable starting salary from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a year and appointment will be made as 
soon as possible as the new council desires the 
manager to take office January 1. Applications 
should be sent to L. W. Davis, city clerk, 
Toledo, Ohio. ' 

SCHENECTADY, NEW York (95,692). City 
Manager. The city adopted Plan C of the state 
law, which provides for the election at large of 
six councilmen and a mayor to receive $1,000 a 
year each. The city manager will appoint all 
department heads except that the comptroller 
and treasurer will continue to be elected, ac- 
cording to local interpretation of the law. The 
mayor and three councilmen are definitely for 
the manager plan and the others are said to be 
favorable. Robert W. Baxter is mayor-elect. 
The new council will take office January 1. 

WasHINGTON Court House, Onto (8,426). 
City Manager. The first council under the man- 
ager plan adopted in November, 1934, was 
elected on November 5. The city adopted the 
provisions of the state optional act under which 
the council appoints the city clerk, treasurer, 
auditor, solicitor, and civil service commission. 
Under this law the council need not give the 
manager power to appoint subordinate officers 
and employees. Mayor-elect James E. Ducey 
states that a manager with previous experience 
is desired. Salary $2,500 and appointment is 
to be made prior to January 1, 1936. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the mayor. 

Eastport, MAINE (3,466). City Manager. 
Eastport adopted a council-manager charter on 
September 9 by a three-to-one vote. Five coun- 
cilmen were elected on December 9 to take 
office on January 1. According to the charter, 
the city manager shall be chosen solely on the 
basis of his character and executive and ad- 
ministrative qualifications and “for the period 
of the first five years he shall not be a resident 
of the city of Eastport at the time of his ap- 
pointment.” George W. Norton is city clerk. 
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PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 39; bachelor’s degree in political science, 
University of Michigan; three years’ experience 
in governmental research bureau; eight years’ 
managerial experience in real estate and manu- 
facturing enterprises; and two years’ experience 
as city manager in a city of about 10,000 popu- 
lation. Would like position as city manager or 
other public administrative or research position. 
(P-18). 

Age, 45; A. B. degree and two years’ grad- 
uate work in government; manager of chamber 
of commerce in eastern cities; city manager for 
two years; now a municipal finance expert with 
a credit agency. (P-19). 

Age, 47; high school graduate, one term of 
college preparatory, twelve years in public ac- 
counting, three years in managerial capacity, 
four years deputy controller of large Western 
city. Desires position as comptroller, auditor, 
office manager, city manager, or work on state 
and municipal surveys. (P-14). 

Engineering graduate, 1914; formerly assist- 
ant director of a large bureau of municipal re- 
search; former personnel executive for a federal 
agency. Has had training in municipal and eco- 
nomic investigations, research and statistics, as- 
sessment studies, publicity, etc.; past six months 
on examining staff of New York City Civil 
Service Commission. Would like public admin- 
istrative position. (P-20). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


FRANK Bane, former director of public wel- 
fare in Knoxville, Tennessee, and later for the 
state of Virginia, has been appointed executive 
director of the Social Security Board. During 
the last four years he was director of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

FRANK R. CurLton, former city clerk of 
Roseville, California, was appointed city man- 
ager of San Leandro, California, on November 
4, to succeed Allen E. Pelton. 

FreD K. HoeHLer has resigned his post as 
director of safety in Cincinnati to succeed 
Frank Bane as director of the American Public 
Welfare Association. Mr. Hoehler was direc- 
tor of public welfare for Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio, from 1928 to 1933. 

E. A. Rotson, city manager of Redwood 
City, California, since 1929, resigned on No- 
vember 18 to accept a position as assistant to 
Morris L. Cooke, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Mr. Rolison was 
city manager of Redding, California, from 1916 
to 1926, and of Santa Barbara, California, 1926 
to 1927. 

LAWRENCE J. Younc, Lakewood, Ohio, age 
33, was recently appointed secretary of the 
Cleveland Civil Service Commission. He is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied Science, 
and last June received a Ph. D. degree from 
Western Reserve University. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from current issues of periodicals in the 
field of local government in the United States.* 


YEW Identification Requirement. In all new 

taxicab and bus ordinances Evanston, Illi- 

nois, will require that the drivers of such ve- 
hicles be photographed and fingerprinted. 


Markets Held Private Business. A Buffalo, 
New York, ordinance fixing the hours of open 
air markets was recently declared unconstitu- 
tional on the grounds that it is discriminatory 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, National Association of 
Assessing Officers, and the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


and also because “it is an arbitrary interference 
of private business which is not connected with 
public use, and which does not involve the 
health, morals, or safety of the community.” 


Escorts for Drunken Drivers. The police of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, will drive any person 
home in his own car if he feels unfit for driving. 
Inebriates requesting this aid are not jailed un- 
less there is a necessary reason. San Francisco 
police meet the problem of drunken driving by 
watching the liquor stores and warning persons 
who have had too much to drink not to drive. 
Utah and Michigan have reduced traffic acci- 
dents by publishing the pictures of drunken 
drivers 


Improved Tax Collection Methods. The city 
of East Orange, New Jersey, has reorganized its 
finances under the New Jersey cash basis act. 
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Tax collections have improved greatly through 
new collection methods, which include a card 
index system, monthly letters to delinquents, 
and personal calls. 


Special Officers for Dance Halls. A recently 
amended ordinance requires operators of dance 
halls in Dallas, Texas, to deposit $4 to the city 
in advance of every dance. The money will be 
used to pay the salaries of special officers who 
are responsible solely to the city for keeping a 
check on the dance halls. 


Ambulance Chasers Outlawed. A new anti- 
ambulance-chasing ordinance in Long Beach, 
California, makes unlawful the solicitation of 
claims or the practice of disinterested parties 
contracting to settle claims growing out of traf- 
fic accidents and other occurrences. 


Short-Term Borrowing Reduced. Massachu- 
setts cities and towns are saving interest expense 
by reducing short-term borrowings. Up to Oc- 
tober 1, temporary loans amounted to $20,458,- 
000 less than the corresponding period last year. 
This reduction was made by advancing the as- 
sessment date for local taxes and by permitting 
partial payments earlier in the year. 


Personal Contacts With Tax Delinquents. 
The delinquent tax campaign in Wilmington, 
New Jersey, has resulted in the collection of 
$150,000 during July, August, and September, 
45 per cent more than during the same period 
last year. Four employees are visiting delin- 
quents personally in an endeavor to make ar- 
rangements for them to start payments. 


Municipal Food Depot. Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, has passed an ordinance creating a food 
depot where vendors must bring their fruits 
and vegetables before they can be offered for 
sale. One schedule of inspection fees is set up 
for domestic producers, who are to be charged 
a maximum of 50 cents per truck or wagon load 
of produce, and another for foreign producers, 
who must pay 2.5 cents per bushel with a mini- 
mum of $2.50 for a truck load and a fee of 
from $5 to $10 for the inspection of a carload. 
The salaries of the two inspectors in charge of 
the depot are to be paid from these fees. 


Feat aes 
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Pay Cuts Restored. All employees in the gen- 
eral governmental departments of Los Angeles 
received a 5 per cent partial salary restoration 
on November 1, 1935. The police and fire de- 
partments had returned to full base pay on 
October 1. 


Inter-City Co-operation. Cities in St. Louis 
County, Missouri, have adopted a program of 
mutual assistance in fire and police protection. 
Police radio cars answer calls in their vicinity 
regardless of city boundaries. The fire depart- 
ments follow the same policy, using a direct 
wire communication system. 


Tripartisan Commission. The city of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, now has a tripartisan civil 
service commission. The Socialist Party, which 
is in charge of the city’s affairs, is the third 
party represented on the commission. 


Municipal Utility Sold. The city council of 
Franklin, Georgia, has announced the sale of 
the city’s municipal electric light plant to the 
Georgia Power Company. 


TVA Power Extended. Overruling a protest 
filed by the Memphis Power and Light Com- 
pany, the city commission of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, unanimously adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the mayor to sign a contract with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to distribute power 
in that city. The first step toward a power loop 
linking eight West Tennessee towns was taken 
when Jackson, Tennessee, signed a twenty-year 
contract for TVA power. Other towns in the 
proposed loop are Covington, Union City, 
Dyersburg, Bolivar, Somerville, Trenton, Milan, 
and Dixon. 


Efficient Tax Collection. Financial statements 
accompanying an advertisement for a recent 
bond sale show that the city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has collected 99.99 per cent of 
its 1933 real estate taxes and 98 per cent of all 
its 1934 taxes. 


Prize Exhibits. First prize for a special ex- 
hibit at the recent meeting of the League of 
California Municipalities was won by Berkeley, 
with a display pertaining to its police depart- 
ment and other city activities. Second prize was 
awarded to Porterville, whose exhibit was based 
on a uniform system of accounting. 
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New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 


” 


Administration, 


TRAINING FOR THE PuBLIC SERVICE. Edited 
by Morris B. Lambie. Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1935. 49pp. 50 cents. 

Presents the results of a conference of 28 ed- 
ucators and public officials on a subject of vital 
importance to administrators who are concerned 
with the development of a career service in lo- 
cal government. A number of current in-service 
training programs are reported and the recom- 
mendations of the conference deserve careful 
consideration. 


On Retier. By Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Oc- 
tober, 1935. Charts and graphs. 

A pictorial presentation of facts concerning 
the extent of relief and unemployment, the 
amount of relief grants, special relief programs, 
and a number of analyses as to the composition 
of relief population. The charts included are 
interesting not only because of the information 
they contain but because of the method of re- 
porting employed. 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. 
Edited by Harlean James. American 
Planning and Civic Association, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
1935. 256pp. 

A record of planning progress including the 
proceedings of the Conference on Regional, 
State, City, and National Planning and ad- 
dresses selected from the National Conference 
on State Parks. The section on planning in 
cities and towns includes papers on population 
and industrial trends, urban land policies, public 
works, zoning, and the relation of municipal 
planning to state and federal planning, as well 
as the proper role of the various groups within 
the community with respect to municipal plan- 
ning. 


FEES AND OTHER NON-TAX REVENUES OF 
MInNeEsota Locat Units. By Arthur 
M. Borak and Gladys C. Blakey. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1935. 144pp. $1. 

An exploratory study in a field which has re- 
ceived relatively little attention by students of 
local government. Although confined to the 
state of Minnesota, many of the findings are of 
general interest. 


issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Tue Book or THE States. Vol. I, 3rd ed. 
By the Council of State Governments 
and American Legislators’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1935. 
505pp. $2. 

Deals largely with problems concerning inter- 
state co-operation, and contains a number of 
the tables summarizing state legislation on such 
matters as reporting automobile accidents, 
liquor and narcotics control, state taxation, con- 
flicting taxation, etc. 


MunicipaL Dest ADMINISTRATION. By the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1935. 7pp. 
15 cents. 

This preliminary report of the committee on 
municipal debt administration submits some 29 
principles and recommendations for the ap- 
proval of the Association. The suggestions and 
recommendations made are unusually specific 
and pertinent and should be read by every mu- 
nicipal administrator. 


Tax CoLLecTIon Procepure. By the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1935. 4pp. 
10 cents. 

In a preliminary report, an association com- 
mittee summarizes the causes of tax delin- 
quency, types of property generally delinquent, 
trends in legislation, methods being used by 
cities to collect their delinquent taxes, provi- 
sions of the model tax collection law, and other 
remedies for reducing delinquency. The recom- 
mendations should prove valuable as guides to 
municipal officials in the improvement of tax 
collection procedure. 


A CENTURY oF MuNicipaAL Procress. Ed- 
ited by Harold J. Laski and others. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40 Mu- 
seum Street, London, W. C. 1. 1935. 
5lipp. $5. 

An interesting summary of the progress of 
municipal reform in England during the past 
century. The American reader will be struck 
by the parallels in many instances between Brit- 
ish and American experience. The problems of 
English cities during the past century and the 
solutions which have been devised to meet them 
contain many suggestions applicable to cities in 
this country. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


Public Management, the official monthly journal of The International City Man- 
agers’ Association, published since 1919, is the only journal in the ‘United 
States devoted exclusively to the administration of city and county govern- 
ment. In addition to timely articles, each issue contains a signed editorial 
by an outstanding authority, and news of the latest developments in 
administrative practice. Special sections are “Editorial Comment,” “In- 
quiries on Administrative Problems,’ “Personnel Exchange Service,” 
“Across the Editor’s Desk,” “What American Cities Are Doing,” and 
“New Publications for Administrators.” Rate $4.00 per year. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Municipal Y ear Book, 1935. The only general yearbook for American cities; 
contains a vast amount of up-to-date information about each of the 960 
cities over 10,000 population, such as directory of 19 chief city officials, 
form of government, utilities owned, number of voters, etc. Also summary 
of 1934 developments in twenty-two fields of city administration, financial 
statistics and sources of information. Published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, April 1935. 392pp. $4. 


How Cities Can Cut Costs. Contains practical suggestions for constructive econ- 
omy in all fields of municipal administration. Prepared in collaboration 
with specialists in each field and from the experience of hundreds of cities 
—stated concisely in readable type with attractive binding. 1933. 58pp. $1. 


W hat the Depression Has Done to Cities. An Appraisal by Thirteen Authorities 
of the Effects of the Depression on Municipal Activities. 1935. S7pp. $1. 


The City-Manager Profession. By Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. 
Chapter headings are: development of the idea of an appointed executive, 
position of city manager, qualifications for managership, training of city 
managers, selection of a city manager, the activities of the International 
City Managers’ Association, an analysis of 629 city managers, and an 
appraisal of the city manager profession. University of Chicago Press, 
1934. 141pp. $2. 


The Council-Manager Plan: Recent Developments and Directory of Council- 
Manager Cities and Counties. 12pp. January, 1935. 50 cents. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 EAST 58 STREET, CHICAGO 
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Rensselaer “Corey” 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


The Corey Fire Hydrants 
as built by us are the only 
Genuine Corey Fire Hy- 





drants manufactured, and 
they conform to the stand- A REAL TIME SAVER 


ard specifications of the Only by saving as much time as possible 

: can a Street Sweeper get best results. Model 
American Water Works D ELGIN saves time by its easy dumping 
Association. method. Simply pull one lever and the entire 
load is quickly dumped. Time saved in dump- 
ing means more time for sweeping . . . one 
factor helping Model D lower street cleaning 
costs. 


Rensselaer THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. alle 
GAT E VALV E ~ NEW YORK U. S. A. oa 


STATEMENT OF THE bh ena x MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933, of Public Management, pub- 
lished monthly at Chicago, for October 1, 1935. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, as. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit 




















1 Furnished in any size 
for practically any 


working pressure 
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WATER, STEAM 
GAS, OIL, etc. 


1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are 

Publisher: The International City Managers’ Association, 850 
». 58th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor: Clarence E, Ridley; Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting; 
Business Manager: G. L. Geer; all at 850 E. 58th St., Chi 
cago, Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso 
ciation, an incorporated international association of city man 
agers. The officers of the Association are: Hollis R. Thompson, 
President, City Manager, Berkeley, California; Vice Presidents: 
E. C. Rutz, City Manager, Kalamazoo, Michigan, E. M. Knox, 
City Manager, High Point, North Carolina, Harold H. Everett, 
City Manager, Mansfield, Massachusetts. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 


bonds, ortgages, th : N 
RENSSELAER VALVE CO. "¢. ‘Test Ge tuo pertgmagh Gan cbera, giving Ge 


Ask for 
, General Catalogue 





> names of 














the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
TROY N y not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
, 7 ° appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
Branches company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
. . of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
; NEW YORK - - - Hudson Terminal Bldg. given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em 
| * . - _ : di bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
| PITTSBURGH Oliver Building and conditions under which the stockholders and security holders 
CHICAGO ° e o o Monadnock Block who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
“13° hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bora 
LOUISVILLE - - - - Starks Building fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe that any 
i SEATTLE = - - - a Arctic Building other person, association, or corporation has any interest direst 
“4 9° or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
| SAN FRANCISCO - - - Sharon Building so stated by him 
| LOS ANGELES - - - Subway Terminal Bldg. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of Septem- 
i , be 935 
NEW ENGLAND - - = _ Charles L. Brown, tokens 
Northboro, Mass. G. L. GEER, Business Manager 
— 


VIOLA 8. BOND, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Sept. 12, 1939.) 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


The luternational City Managers’ Associition 


Public Management, the official monthly journal of The International ‘ ity Man- 
agers’ Association, published since 1919, is the only journal in the United 
States devoted exclusively to the administration of city and county govern- 
ment. In addition to timely articles, each issue contains a signed editorial 
by an outstanding authority, and news of the latest developments in 
administrative practice. Special sections are “Editorial Comment,” “In- 
quiries on Administrative Problems,” “Personnel Exchange Service,” 
“Across the Editor’s Desk,” “What American Cities Are Doing,” and 
“New Publications for Administrators.” Rate $4.00 per year. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Municipal Year Book, 1935. The only general yearbook for American cities; 
contains a vast amount of up-to-date information about each of the 960 
cities over 10,000 population, such as directory of 19 chief city officials, 
form of government, utilities owned, number of voters, etc. Also summary 
of 1934 developments in twenty-two fields of city administration, financial 
statistics and sources of information. Published by the International City 
Managers’ Association, April 1935. 392pp. $4. 


How Cities Can Cut Costs. Contains practical suggestions for constructive econ- 
omy in all fields of municipal administration. Prepared in collaboration 
with specialists in each field and from the experience of hundreds of cities 
—stated concisely in readable type with attractive binding. 1933. 58pp. $1. 


W hat the Depression Has Done to Cities. An Appraisal by Thirteen Authorities 
of the Effects of the Depression on Municipal Activities. 1935. 57pp. $1. 


The City-Manager Profession. By Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. 
Chapter headings are: development of the idea of an appointed executive, 
position of city manager, qualifications for managership, training of city 
managers, selection of a city manager, the activities of the International 
City Managers’ Association, an analysis of 629 city managers, and an 
appraisal of the city manager profession. University of Chicago Press, 


1934. 141pp. $2. 


The Council-Manager Plan: Recent Developments and Directory of Council- 
Manager Cities and Counties. 12pp. January, 1935. 50 cents. 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 EAST 58 STREET, CHICAGO 
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